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In the Name of Jesus Christ 





It is now the season of the Epiphany and we remember 
the three Kings bringing their gifts to the Child who 
— into the world to found the earth on Peace and 

ove. 

The weak and fallible, the strong and arrogant have 
scorned His commandments. And the earth has been 
drenched with blood. 

Hatred and fear, grief and revenge, fury and despair 
corrode the souls of men, though the war is over. 

And the children, whose Innocence is the symbol of 
Christ, are the victims. 

THE CHILDREN OF EUROPE ARE CON- 
DEMNED TO DIE—TO DIE IN MASSES IN THIS 
FIRST YEAR OF “PEACE.” 


—on His Birthday 


‘And whosoever receives one such little child 
for My sake, receives Me. . . . See that you do 
not despise one of these little ones for I tell you 
their angels in heaven always behold the face 
of My Father....” 


In long underfed Britain Christian men and women are 
cutting meager rations to save the children of their 
late enemies. 


But in America, rations are off, and never in history 
was the peoples’ expenditure for food so high. 


IN THE NAME OF JESUS CHRIST OUR 
SAVIOUR we appeal to the people of America: 


1) Petition your Senators and Congressman for the open- 
ma of all Europe, including Axis countries, to American 
Relief. 


2) Join with us to start a movement for American fam- 
ilies to sacrifice the equivalent of one meal per week for 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


President to the Country. The tone was mild 
enough, quiet and conciliatory; the tone of a man 
who believes that all differences of opinion can 
and ought to be solved by the sweet rule of reason; 
but when Mr. Truman finished his address to the 
people on Januray 3 some of his fellow citizens, 
in public office and out of it, knew that their 
knuckles had been rapped. As was generally ex- 
pected, the President admonished the Congress for 
stalling and emasculating his domestic program. 
In his mind 1946 is a “year of decision,” since the 
future of the country for a long time to come will 
depend on what we do here and now. “I seek no 
conflict with the Congress,” he said, and he in- 
tended “no blanket criticism.” But he let it be 
clearly known that there must be action on the 
Hill and an end to everlasting talk. If the Con- 
gress did not agree with his proposals, let it formu- 
late its own program to achieve the social and 
economic goal demanded by the people. Extend- 
ing his displeasure to private groups, he criticized 
labor and management for their failure to deal 
effectively with industrial disputes and for reject- 
ing his efforts to come to their assistance. The 
validity of labor and management objections to 
his proposal for fact-finding boards he flatly re- 
fused to accept. Noting the unwillingness of Gen- 
eral Motors to cooperate with the Government, 
he again requested Congress to give fact-finding 
boards statutory authority. This issue, and all the 
others, now lie with the people, to whom, as a 
pressure group, the President appealed. It will 
take, we fear, a lot of talking and letter-writing 
on their part if the President’s gentle knuckle- 
cracking is to have much effect on Capitol Hill. 


Abdication of Divinity. The Imperial Rescript 
which the Emperor of Japan addressed to his peo- 
ple at the opening of the New Year must surely 
be reckoned unique in the history of states and 
religions. In it the Emperor, believed by his mil- 
lions of subjects to be divine, bluntly character- 
ized this belief as a “false conception” and classed 
it with “mere legends and myths.” Moreover, ad- 
dressing himself to a people long taught to regard 
themselves as a superior race, one naturally des- 
tined to rule the world, he relegated this doctrine, 
too, to the limbo of mythology. He recalled the 
principles of the Emperor Meiji, his grandfather, 
who laid the foundations of modern Japan. These 
call for deliberative assemblies, the unity of all 
classes in carrying on the affairs of state, the ful- 


filling of the desires of the common people as well 
as of officials and the military, a search for “the 
equity and justice to be found in the workings 
of nature” and the seeking of wisdom and knowl- 
edge throughout the world for the welfare of the 
Empire. The Emperor’s abdication of divinity has 
removed one of the greatest obstacles in the way 
of framing a democratic constitution for Japan. 
It will doubtless be a tremendous moral shock for 
the people; but it is better in the long run that 
they be given truth instead of falsehood. ' 


Breath of Fresh Air. Beginning the new year 
with some of the dash and imagination we as- 
sociate with an economic system of private enter- 
prise, Eric Johnston, President of the U. S$. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, announced a profit-sharing 
scheme for employes of his several companies in 
the State of Washington. Under the plan the 
workers will divide about twenty-five per cent 
of the net profits before taxes. ““We have political 
democracy,” he said in his announcement, “and 
so we must have democracy for industry to make 
workers feel that they are part of the manage- 
ment and that they have a voice in what’s going 
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on.” Fhis idea Mr. Johnston emphasized further 
by creating “junior” boards of directors staffed 
by the employes. While it is not yet clear what 
authority these boards are to have, or whether 
their members are to be chosen democratically, it 
is obvious that this enterprising businessman has 
moved a long way toward a goal recommended by 
the late Pope Pius XI in 1931. In the encyclical 
letter, Quadragesimo Anno, the Pope wrote: 


We consider it more advisable, however, in the present 
condition of human society that, so far as is possible, 
the work-contract be somewhat modified by a partner- 
ship-contract, as is already being done in various ways 
and with no small advantage to workers and owners. 
Workers and other employes thus become sharers in 
ownership or management or participate in some fashion 
in the profits received. 


We congratulate Mr. Johnston on blowing fresh 
air into the contemporary, and sometimes pretty 
stuffy, capitalistic mind. 


A Modest Proposal. Eric Johnston’s construc- 
tive action reminds us of a proposal for settling 
the wage dispute between General Motors and 
the United Automobile Workers which was made 
in these columns several months ago. Discussing 
the probable willingness of the corporation to 
raise hourly wage rates fifteen per cent and the 
insistence of the union that they be raised thirty 
per cent, with no increase in prices, Father Masse 
wrote: 
There is room here for a real compromise. . . . Let 
industry and labor agree to a fifteen-per-cent advance 
in hourly wage rates. Then let them bargain for « 
percentage of the met profits, if any, to be paid as 
supplementary wages at the end of the year. In this 
way, labor will receive all that it is entitled to, without 
asking management to run the risk of being squeezed 
to death between rising labor costs and fixed price 
ceilings. Since this solution implies no change in 1942 
price ceilings, the Government ought to be satisfied, 
too. (America, October 20). 


Perhaps it is not too late to explore this possibility, 
in the wage disputes in the steel and electrical 
industries as well as in the GM-UAW impasse. 
Since profit-sharing in this case would suppose a 
prior agreement on fair wages, and since the 
percentage of profits to be distributed to workers 
would be arrived at by collective bargaining, 
there is no suggestion of that “paternalism” which 
turned labor against profit-sharing in the past. 
Management would stand to gain, too, since 
workers would have more incentive to produce 
than they have under the present system. It will 
be interesting to watch the reaction to Eric 
Johnston’s initiative in the General Motors Build- 
ing off Columbus Circle in Manhattan. 


No More Strike Votes. Back in the early sum- 
mer of 1943, an anti-labor group in Congress, 
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taking advantage of public anger over John L, 


Lewis’ coal strikes, successfully sponsored a special 
wartime labor-disputes act (Smith-Connally 
Act). Drawn up hastily and in a vindictive spirit, 
this legislation has been a headache to all con- 
cerned—labor, management and the Government. 
Especially embarrassed by the law was the National 
Labor Relations Board, which was required to 
conduct strike polls whenever a union filed notice 
of its intention to quit work. Since July, 1943, the 
Board has spent a million dollars of the public’s 
money to discover the obvious, and so much of 
its time that necessary and important duties had 
to be neglected. A recent attempt to repeal the 
law, made in response to widespread criticism, was 
nullified in the House by the same labor statesmen 
who spawned the measure. Not content with wip- 
ing the slate clean, these gentlemen attempted 
some face-lifting—and face-saving. They added 
two patently anti-labor amendments to the bill 
and thereby ensured the defeat of the good with 
the bad. Stuck with a bungling law, Congressional 
leaders resorted to an old and tried technique: 
they refused to appropriate any more money for 
strike votes. Accordingly NLRB announced on 
December 28 that it would conduct no more 
polls, thus stranding about 600 petitions for strike 
votes. As matters stand now, unions have to abide 
by a Federal law which cannot be administered 
because Congress has refused the necessary funds. 
The reader can draw his own moral. 


Insurance Companies Report. Americans are 
becoming increasingly insurance-minded, judg- 
ing from the mounting assets of the insurance 
companies. The Institute of Life Insurance reports 
that life-insurance ownership in the United States 
rose to a new high of $154,600 million during 
1945. This means a 35-per-cent increase since the 
outbreak of war. Policy holders number 71 mil- 
lion or, roughly, two to a family. Reserves behind 
the policies in force amounted to $38,500 million 
at the end of 1945, which is 45 per cent more 
than in 1939. Company assets amount to $44,700 
million. Of this amount $20 billion, or 45 per 
cent, is invested in Government bonds, represent- 
ing a 75-per-cent increase in such investment 
since 1939. The companies have $6,650 million 
worth of mortgage purchased, of which FHA- 
insured loans accounted for $1,500 million; farm 
mortgages $750 million and city mortgages other 
than FHA, $4,400 million. Very significant is the 
continued sale by the companies of their real- 
estate holdings. In 1945 they sold $200 million of 
properties, bringing their holdings down to $900 
million, the smallest figure since 1931. They have 
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an additional $200 million of properties up for 
sale in 1946. Clearly the tendency is no longer to 
build and operate rental projects of their own, 
but to purchase mortgages and make loans to in- 
dividuals and builders. The insurance companies 
control much of the credit in the construction 
field and therefore have a serious public respon- 
sibility. The extension of possibilities for FHA- 
insured loans, particularly to the middle-income 
group, would put the Government in a better 
position to supervise this vast reservoir of credit. 


Test in Korea. The chief fault of the Koreans 
has always been that they were a relatively small 
people in a world of powerful and greedy neigh- 
bors—and we use the word “neighbor” here with 
a biblical inclusiveness. Before the war, since 1910, 
they had formed a restive and embittered part of 
the Japanese Empire; during the war their mate- 
rial resources and manpower were ruthlessly ex- 
ploited to the point of absolute exhaustion; from 
V-J Day until the Moscow Conference of last 
December their country was divided between 
Russia and the United States and was a prey to 
the conflicting interests and policies of the two 
colossi. The picture which General MacArthur’s 
report (Jan. 2) draws of economic, political and 
social confusion is a terrible indictment of those 
nations whose policies in Korea over the past forty 
years are chiefly responsible for it. The report is 
being used today to justify the Moscow decision 
to maintain a joint trusteeship in Korea for five 
years with the Korean provisional government in 
an advisory capacity. Under the circumstances 
the decision seems justified, though many will 
find an exaggeration in the MacArthur report of 
“an almost complete lack of qualified Korean ad- 
ministrators untainted by Japanese collaboration.” 
The decision, however, recommends itself not only 
on grounds of necessity but because of its quali- 
fication that sincere efforts will be made to pre- 
pare the country for genuine and complete inde- 
pendence. This will be another test of the sincerity 
of the big Powers, and of their ability to compose 
their differences for the well-being of the world. 


Farm Bureau States Its Platform. Out of 
the 27th American Farm Bureau Federation, meet- 
ing just before Christmas, came a detailed set of 
resolutions approximately 12,000 words in length. 
Much study and planning went into the docu- 
ment and, while not agreeing in every detail, 
We congratulate its framers on their thoroughness 
and breadth of outlook. Among the resolutions 
are those calling for: 1) full cooperation in in- 


ternational affairs, the establishment of a world 
police force and the strengthening of interna- 
tional organization as the minimum essentials for 
a just world order, particularly in view of atomic 
power; 2) recognition of our responsibility to- 
ward other nations of the world, economically, 
socially, culturally, and also of our duty to assist 
the suffering nations in their plight and to provide 
them with every reasonable aid toward recon- 
struction; 3) enlightened and developed foreign 
policy in line with our new responsibility in world 
leadership and “consistent with our high Christian 
ideals”; 4) cooperation between agriculture, la- 
bor and industry in solving our domestic economic 
problems; 5) price control in areas of shortage 
until full production makes it unnecessary; 
6) rejection of compulsory military training as 
“foreign to the American way of life”; 7) ex- 
tension of rural electrification and better rural 
educational, housing and health programs; 8) ex- 
tension of old-age and survivors insurance to farm 
and agricultural workers. The other resolutions 
are numerous, some of them providing very 
specific recommendations. The shorter resolutions 
drawn up by the Associated Women of the AFBF 
follow the same general plan but place consider- 
able stress on spiritual values, on religion and on 
sound family life. 


Veterans’ Education. After a slow start, vet- 
erans are beginning to crowd the colleges and 
universities. Latest figures show that enrollments 
this fall were 15.9 per cent higher than a year ago. 
But they are still 21.8 per cent below pre-war 
figures. Though the big State and municipal 
schools are drawing the largest enrollments of 
veterans, Catholic colleges and universities are 
getting their quota. Catholic University has 125; 
Boston College and University of Detroit each 
have 300; St. John’s University, Brooklyn, has 
494; Fordham 525; and Marquette University 
1,100. The amended G. I. Bill of Rights, which 
has just been passed, will promote the expected 
big boost in the February registrations. For the 
amendments eliminate two bad features of the 
original G. I. Bill: 1) the “mortgage” clause, 
which deducted tuition paid for schooling from 
any subsequent Federal bonus; 2) the provision 
requiring veterans older than 25 at time of induc- 
tion to prove that the war interrupted their 
schooling. And the amended document also raises 
subsistence allowances of single veterans from $50 
to $75 a month, and of married veterans from 
$75 to $90. These liberalized provisions make it 
worth while for the veteran to put education in 
the forefront of his future plans. 
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Democracy or Dictatorship. The choice for 
youth lies today between democracy and dictator- 
ship, writes Luigi Sturzo in People and Freedom 
for November-December. The Dictatorship of 
the Right, it is true, now lies defeated with 
Nazism and Fascism in the past war, even though 
in less extreme forms it still persists in some 
countries and in the minds of many everywhere. 
The temptation to establish a Dictatorship of the 
Left will remain, however, with the emerging 
working classes, or the “Fourth Estate” as they 
have been called, unless their claims for social 
justice are recognized by the long dominant mid- 
dle classes. Dictatorship of either Left or Right 
is, of course, repugnant as ignoring the rights of 
men, and ultimately writes its own death warrant 
in justifying means by the end. (Totalitarians and 
authoritarians of both Left and Right have found 
it convenient to justify their own programs by 
concentrated and unjust attack on those of op- 
posite or diverse tendency.) The issue then does 
not consist in a choice between Left and Right 
—especially as the Dictatorship of the Right is 
already in eclipse—but rather in a choice between 
Dictatorship of the Left, that is, of the proletariat, 
under the guise of Communism or Marxian So- 
cialism, and constitutional democracy, based on 
recognition of the rights of man and characterized 
by social justice for all members of the community. 


One-Party Government. In an interview re- 
corded in the Diario de Lisboa for November 12, 
Dr. Vieira da Luz, a lawyer and active Catholic 
leader, gives his reflections on one-party govern- 
ment along with comments on social and political 
conditions in his native Portugal. Says Dr. da Luz: 
The inadequacies of one-party governments and of 
dictatorships, either open or disguised, are much worse 
than those of democracies. Look at the horrors to which 
the world has been subjected by governments of this 
sort. Authoritarian governments may be necessary in 
exceptional national crises, but such remedies should not 
be applied beyond a certain time or they lose what 
therapeutic value they may have had and become 
prejudicial to the collective health and morality of the 


nation. 
With the comment most will agree after reflection 
on what has happened in those countries where 
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one-party, authoritarian government was, or stil] 
is, the practice. The evils of such government 
spring not merely from a false political and social 
philosophy which may be espoused—although the 
addition of Communism, racism, exaggerated na- 
tionalism, will undoubtedly aggravate the situa- 
tion—but also from the very fact that effective 
opposition and open criticism are barred. Apart 
from the Divine guidance Christ gives His Church, 
such authority and immunity seem dangerous for 
any man or party to possess for long. 


Bon Voyage. At a solemn gathering in Wash- 
ington on December 27, representatives of 
twenty-eight nations launched the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreements on the stormy sea of inter- 
national finance. In accordance with the agree- 
ment reached at the international conference last 
summer, the new International Monetary Fund 
and the Bank for Reconstruction will be located 
in this country—we have the largest quota in the 
Fund, the biggest subscription to the Bank—but 
the exact site must await the decision of the 
United Nations Assembly. In any event, the Fund 
and Bank will scarcely be in a position to operate 
for six months or more. It will be remembered, 
that the Fund is a world currency pool designed 
to maintain stable conditions of exchange and 
thus contribute to international trade. The Bank, 
on the other hand, is an agency through which 
the risks involved in making loans for world re- 
construction and development can be spread 
among the various nations. The Fund will start 
off with $8,800 million in gold and currencies, the 
Bank with subscriptions totalling $9,000 million. 
Among the fourteen nations present at Bretton 
Woods which failed to sign the agreement on 
December 27 was Soviet Russia, but the USSR 
is expected to participate eventually. 


Scholarly Event. Literary, scientific and his- 
torical research in this country will be greatly 
aided by the projected photo-lithographed edition 
of the Catalog of Printed Books of the British 
Museum. It is to be hoped that Catholic 
university and college libraries will avail them- 
selves of this chance to obtain an essential aid to 
scholarship. The cost of the complete Catalog will 
decrease according to the number of subscribers, 
but all subscriptions must be received before 
March of this year. Complete information may 
be obtained from the Executive Secretary of the 
Association of Research Libraries, New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
or from the publishers, Edwards Brothers, Inc. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 
A Letter to President Harry F. Truman 


Dear Mr. PresipeNt: This is an attempt to 
interpret for you what the plain people, looking 
back over 1945, liked or did not like about your 
conduct of the Administration. 

They did not like: 

The constant appeasement of Russia. They 
can’t forget Munich and how it led inevitably 
to war. To them it looks as if Iran will lead to 
Iraq, and Iraq will lead to encirclement of Tur- 
key, as Austria led to Czecho-Slovakia and thus 
to Poland. They don’t want war with Russia, 
but they can’t help seeing it coming, since some 
day we will have to call a halt, as Britain did 
over Poland, and then all the surrenders will 
merely have been the path to war. 

The contradictory policy over Tito and Franco. 
You didn’t “like” Tito, but you came around to 
recognizing him; you don’t “like” Franco, either, 
and are thinking of breaking relations with him. 
Could it be that on both Tito and Franco you are 
merely doing what Russia wants? 

Your hard bargains with Great Britain, our 
natural ally, as contrasted with leniency toward 
Russia, a potential enemy. 

The beginnings of surrender to Russia over 
Japan and China; the callous forced migrations 
of millions of old people and young children in 
Central Europe; the abandonment of the Atlantic 
Charter, Yalta and Potsdam. 

The easy-going way with Congress; after all, 
you are the leader of your party as well as Presi- 
dent. The over-great confidence in John M. 
Snyder; they fear you are letting him run do- 
mestic affairs as you are letting Mr. Byrnes run 
foreign. The consequent disastrous changes of 
policy over price-fixing (especially in housing), 
rationing, labor disputes and other matters. 

Your risking your life, and those of the report- 
ers who have to follow you, in airplane- and 
motor-trips in doubtful weather. 

They did like: 

Your unaffected simplicity and your not try- 
ing to be anybody else but Harry Truman. They 
would like to see you combine that with perhaps 
a greater awareness that you are President 
Truman. 

The calling of the labor-management confer- 
ence, and they did not blame you for its com- 
parative failure. They would like to see you keep 
on the pressure for industrial cooperation. They 
like your insistence on progressive welfare legisla- 
tion, and they wish you a Happy New Year. 

Witrrip Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


A recent survey by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center at the University of Denver found 
that 42 per cent of the nation’s people go to reli- 
gious services at least once a week and 64 per cent 
at least once a month. Only 16 per cent said they 
never went to church. Of Catholics, 69 per cent 
go to church at least once a week, as compared 
with 36 per cent of the Protestants and 9 per cent 
of the Jews. The latter have the highest percen- 
tage attending no religious services—31 per cent. 
» The Inter-American Seminar of Sociai Studies, 
which met at Havana, Cuba, on January 2, drew 
representatives from 26 countries of the Americas 
as well as “observers” from five other countries 
and from the International Labor Office. The 
Cardinal-designate of Cuba, Archbishop Manuel 
Arteaga y Betancourt, was host to the meeting. 

> With the Navy’s announcement that Father 
Joseph T. O’Callahan, S.J., is to receive the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor “sometime in Janu- 
ary,” he becomes the first Chaplain in our na- 
tion’s history to be so honored. His commanding 
officer aboard the aircraft carrier Franklin called 
him “the bravest man I ever saw” and one of the 
Franklin’s senior officers said he saw Father O’Cal- 
lahan risk his life on ten separate occasions during 
the ship’s fight for life. He is now Chaplain on the 
new carrier, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

>» The new College of Cardinals will comprise 28 
Italian and 42 non-Italian members. Representa- 
tion for Italy rises from 24 to 28; for France from 
4 to 7; for the United States from 1 to 5; for 
Germany and Spain from 1 to 4 each; for Argen- 
tina, Canada and Poland from 1 to 2 each; for 
Brazil from 0 to 2. Belgium, Austria, Portugal 
and Syria retain 1 each; and Turkish Armenia, 
Australia, Chile, China, Cuba, Peru, England, 
Hungary, Africa and the Netherlands, which 
have been without representation, will each have 
one member of the new College. 

> The letter of congratulation from Methodist 
Bishop J. Ralph Magee of Chicago to Archbishop 
Stritch on his elevation to the Cardinalate rang 
true. His “May God richly bless you in the midst 
of your added honors and responsibilities” did 
honor to himself as well as to Archbishop Stritch. 
> Father Leopold J. Braun, who ministered to the 
Catholics of Moscow since 1934, reports on his 
return to this country that in Moscow there is 
now a synagogue, a Protestant church and the 
Catholic Church of St. Louis. One Catholic 
church and one priest for 22,000 Russian Cath- 
olics! Leningrad, he said, has 30,000 Russian Cath- 
olics, one Church and no priest! A. P. F. 
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LONDON ORGANIZES 


FOR PEACE 
ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


Long before any but the most sanguine had dared 
to predict, the United Nations Organization 
swings into action at London on January 10. 
Those who appreciated the difficulties that stood 
in the way of an early convening of the United 
Nations, as well as those who recalled the snail’s 
pace at which the preparations for the first League 
of Nations Assembly had gone in 1920, are 
frankly amazed that in little more than six months 
after the San Francisco Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization, the United Nations can have 
its initial session. It was fourteen months after the 
formulation of the League Covenant before the 
League of Nations got going. And when it finally 
did meet, it lacked such detailed preparations as 
have gone into the work already neatly stacked 
and piled for the fifty-one nations which gather 
at Church House, Westminster. 

This General Assembly of the United Nations 
is highly encouraging to a world which, as the 
Holy Father said on Christmas, speaks not of 
“peace,” but only of “the postwar period.” The 
United Nations, as an institution, has a vested 
interest in peace and in the justice which underlies 
lasting peace. Individual nations do not have such 
a vested interest in peace. It is difficult to under- 
stand why people sometimes speak of the United 
Nations and the grave problems it faces as though 
failure would be welcomed. If we keep in mind 
the distinction between the institution and the 
policies of its several members we can clearly see 
that it is to the interests of humanity that the 
principles of the UN, and therefore the UN itself, 
should have all possible support. 

The way out of such confusion and bewilder- 
ment is cffered by the coming into operation of 
this new institution for international peace. The 
United Nations means the creation of an inter- 
national institution which is the embodiment of 
juridical ideals. It means a shifting from uni- 
lateral, behind-the-scenes policies towards organ- 
ized and open procedures. I say “‘a shifting,” be- 
cause the element of power will remain potent 
for a long time to come. But the existence of an 
Organization based on principles of international 
cooperation is the first substantial check on power 
politics which the world has experienced. Those 
who preach against power politics should support 
specific policies aimed to abolish it. The London 
meeting offers the world the first glimpse of 
“peace” and not merely of “the postwar period.” 
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The UN has passed the stage of general prin- 
ciples. The issues now are organization and im- 
plementation. For this reason the London meeting 
may lack in some respects the general interest 
aroused at San Francisco. It is officially known as 
“the first part of the first session of the General 
Assembly.” In other words, the program is to 
divide the first session into two parts. The first 
phase will be primarily organizational in charac- 
ter, and only secondarily will it be concerned with 
present world problems. The second phase (to 
take place perhaps in the summer and possibly at 
the site of the permanent headquarters) will dis- 
cuss those substantive items which thereafter will 
be the normal business to be considered by the 
Assembly. 

The key position of the General Assembly is 
emphasized by the present meeting. This is the 
organ around which the Organization is built. Be- 
cause popular interest is commonly focused on 
the Security Council, it is not understood clearly 
enough that the Council cannot even exist until 
the General Assembly has taken action in staff- 
ing it. 

There are six non-permanent seats on the 
Council which must be assigned by the Assembly. 
And since five of these non-permanent members 
can block the action of the big Five, the choosing 
of their representatives on the Council is a matter 
of no little importance to the small nations. Such 
states as are elected members of the Security 
Council will be regarded as representing the As- 
sembly’s interests. For instance, it is practically a 
foregone conclusion that Australia will get one 
of the non-permanent seats on the Security Coun- 
cil. And the most likely man for the job will be 
Herbert Vere Evatt, who since San Francisco has 
been regarded as the outstanding protagonist of 
the small and middle nations. 

The Assembly’s supervisory powers reach into 
all the organs of UN. It must elect the members 
of that most promising experiment in interna- 
tional collaboration, the Social and Economic 
Council. There are to be eighteen members on this 
Council, which operates under the authority of 
the Assembly in the field of social, economic, 
humanitarian, educational and cultural coopera- 
tion. The promotion of respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights is an important function 
of this Council. The General Assembly can de- 
termine the policy of this organ, not only through 
the members it chooses but also through positive 
directives. In this capacity it is entirely free from 
interference by the Security Council. 

The Assembly also elects half the members of 
the Trusteeship Council. The other half consists 


























of all those states which administer trustee terri- 
tories. Inasmuch as these elected members must 
be those states which have no direct interests in 
dependent areas, the Assembly is thus in a position 
to affect powerfully the determination of policies 
aimed at the advancement of dependent peoples. 
Here again, the action of the Assembly and Coun- 
cil is not subject to the interference of the Se- 
curity Council, except in those areas designated 
as strategic. 

The Assembly at London will also make the 
first steps towards constituting the International 
Court of Justice, although progress here will be 
necessarily slow. The Assembly takes part in elect- 
ing the judges of this Court. In this matter it has 
concurrent powers with the Security Council. 
But in this case, there are no veto rights that can 
be exercised by any permanent member of the 
Council. 

In short, the General Assembly, now meeting 
for the first time in London, holds a key position 
in the framework of the Charter. It is the chief 
organ of the United Nations. It is the representa- 
tive organ. It is the democratic organ. It is the 
organ through which the small nations have the 
best opportunity to defend their interests and to 
contribute their share in enlightening world 
opinion on the basic issues of justice that underlie 
international problems. 

The “first part of the first session” will be 
primarily organizational. Its purpose is to set up 
the various organs, provide rules of procedure, 
choose administrative officials and its own Presi- 
dent of the Assembly. It will also provide the 
various organs with specific directives. To the 
Security Council, for instance, the General As- 
sembly will probably transmit the problem of the 
control of atomic energy. 

These various decisions, although they are 
important, may prove rather dull to the average 
person on the sidelines. What he is looking for 
is fireworks. He probably will not be denied his 
wish, for the agenda also calls for the discussion 
of urgent world problems, or for reference of 
them to the appropriate organs. It is expected that 
the European delegations will use this opportunity 
to remind the world of the great suffering, starva- 
tion and disease which have come over the world 
as the aftermath of war. Another issue of consum- 
ing interest will be whether Iran and Turkey will 
see fit to make an issue of their current troubles 
with the Soviet Union. Whether these Members 
of the United Nations will desire to risk the storm 
of opposition from the Soviet delegation is a de- 
cision that must await the diplomatc atmosphere 
of the moment. The Iranian Ambassador to 


Washington has already said that his country 
would “undoubtedly” lay the case before the 
Assembly. 

The right of the General Assembly to discuss 
openly and to make recommendations on matters 
affecting international peace and affecting viola- 
tions of the principles and purposes of the Charter 
is a very precious one. This supremely important 
right, expressed in Article 14, is the key to the 
significance of the General Assembly, and is the 
protection put into the hands of the small nations, 
which dominate the Assembly. 

If Iran and Turkey decide that their grievances 
can suitably be laid before the London meeting, 
they have the right of strong United States sup- 
port to protect them from blackmail. It is to be 
hoped that this country will not lend itself to 
maneuvers aimed at stopping the mouths of the 
small nations who have complaints against the 
big Powers. Article 14 cannot be made a dead 
letter. 

Organized international collaboration is an ac- 
complished fact. It is high time. The longer the 
Big Three are left free to determine policies with- 
out the need of basing them on the general con- 
sent of all nations, the greater the provocation for 
power politics. Perhaps the gate is being locked 
too late, for some issues at least. But this is not 
the fault of UN. The future has grave enough 
problems for the organized international com- 
munity to solve. Perhaps some of them will con- 
sist in patching up the mess left by the brief war- 
time period in which the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia attempted to arrange the 
world’s affairs on the basis of their own under- 
standings of security. It was for the purpose of 
preventing such episodes in the future, and in 
order to remedy the bad effects of misdeeds al- 
ready accomplished, that the peoples of the world 
have sanctioned the creation of the United 
Nations. 

With the selection of the United States as the 
site of the permanent headquarters of UN, there 
comes both an opportunity and an obligation for 
American Catholics. It is well known that the 
Pope looks to the Faithful of this country for a 
large measure of world leadership in maintaining 
spiritual and moral principles. Some may question 
whether the record of American Catholics in the 
subject of international cooperation offers solid 
grounds for such an expectation. The future will, 
of course, make evident many things that are now 
just a matter of conjecture. One of these is 
whether UN will fulfil the hopes it has inspired; 
another is whether Catholics here will rise to their 
opportunity. 
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ROAD BLOCKS TO 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 
FRANK H. SAMPSON 


The question of Christian Union has been much 
to the fore among non-Catholics. A century or 
so ago Protestants commonly upheld denomina- 
tionalism, not only as a necessary evil but as a 
sign of healthy life. But a hundred years have 
made a great change in their way of thinking. 
Many of them are sincerely concerned over the 
scandal of a divided Christendom; most of them 
pay at least lip-service to the cause of unity. The 
majority of the larger denominations have com- 
missions to consider the matter and to negotiate 
with other bodies. A certain amount of success 
has attended these efforts. Sometimes branches of 
the same denomination have come together, as in 
the various mergers among the Lutheran synods 
and the Methodist reunion of some years ago. 
Sometimes kindred bodies have united, as in the 
case of the Congregational-Christian Church, or 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, or of 
the United Church of Canada. In these and similar 
cases, either there had never been any funda- 
mental cause for separation, or else time, the great 
healer, had removed the original cause. Yet even 
so, one schism was often healed at the price of 
causing another, as happened in Canada, where 
a large minority of the Presbyterians refused to 
enter the United Church. 

More ambitious projects for union between 
churches which have not such kinship have failed. 
Thus, proposals for a merger of the Presbyterian 
and the Episcopal or Anglican bodies have broken 
down in face of the refusal of the High Church- 
men to accept clergymen without episcopal orders 
and of Presbyterians to be re-ordained. That, after 
all, is not surprising. Where the groups hold 
divergent beliefs, not as mere “pious opinions” 
but as articles of faith, one or both must give in 
if there is to be any union. All formulas for a 
painless reunion break down before this inescap- 
able fact. And if this be true of projects for inter- 
Protestant or pan-Protestant union, it is even 
more so of ambitious schemes for a pan-Christian 
merger which would include the Catholic and the 
separated Eastern churches. 

Some three-quarters of a century ago, Pope Pius 
IX issued a kindly invitation to non-Catholics to 
return to union with the Catholic Church. On 
December 13, 1945, the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the opening of the Council of Trent, 
Pope Pius XII repeated that invitation. Many in- 
dividual Protestants have heeded the Papal appeal, 
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often at great cost to themselves. But the great 
mass of non-Catholics have “begged to be ex- 
cused”—whether this refusal were couched in 
conciliatory terms or barbed with allusions to 
Antichrist and the Scarlet Woman. 

From their point of view this was to be ex- 
pected, since to have accepted the invitation 
would have been to accept the Catholic Faith 
and to give up such beliefs of their own as con- 
tradicted it. Some of them—so they say—would 
be willing to allow Catholics to retain their beliefs 
in a united church, somewhat as the rather similar 
beliefs of the Anglo-Catholics are tolerated in the 
Anglican Communion. They would allow the 
Pope a sort of primacy of honor as a first among 
equals, a sort of moderator of an ecumenical 
assembly. But to accept the Catholic Faith, not as 
a mere school of thought but as a Divinely 
revealed Deposit of Faith to which all must give 
assent—that they will not do. Nor will they admit 
the Pope, not as a glorified Archbishop of Can- 
terbury or Upsala, but as the successor of the 
Apostles by Divine right. On the other hand, for 
Catholics to permit their Faith to be degraded to 
the rank of a mere opinion and their Chief Pastor 
turned into a figurehead, would be to give up what 
the Church has stood for throughout the centuries 
and what has given to it that marvelous unity 
which has been its chief distinguishing mark in 
a sect-torn world. So here as elsewhere a painless 
reunion is an impossibility; one side or the other 
will have to give up something. 

Now in view of this impasse, Protestants who 
are sincerely interested in Christian union—and 
any Christian union which did not include the 
Church which has the allegiance of the largest 
number of Christians would be unworthy of the 
name—should consider three things. 

1) It is they, not we, who broke that remark- 
able unity which for centuries existed in the 
Western world. Therefore upon their shoulders 
lies the burden of proving that this sad schism 
was justified. Nor can they, consistently with their 
principles, take for granted that their spiritual 
ancestors were justified in taking the momentous 
step they did. They love to boast that it is their 
belief that every man should decide religious 
questions for himself. It is therefore up to each 
and every individual Protestant to examine the 
questions at issue carefully and prayerfully and 
without prejudice. They call themselves Protest- 
ants—those who protest against the Catholic 
Church. But no one is acting in a rational manner 
who protests against what he does not understand, 
who refuses to take the trouble to find out just 
what it is against which he is protesting. Yet 
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anyone who has been in both camps knows that 
few, even among the more intelligent, have an 
accurate knowledge of Catholic beliefs and 
practices; while the opinions of the rank and file 
about things Catholic form a caricature so absurd 
that it would be funny if it were not fraught 
with such tragic consequences. Unless Protestants 
are Willing to admit that Protestantism can exist 
only on lies about the Church, they have every 
reason, on their own principles, for examining 
the credentials of the Catholic Church in an un- 
prejudiced spirit. 

2) The reasons put forward by the Reformers 
in justification of their schism are in whole or in 
part rejected by most present-day Protestants. 
There were four key points of doctrine at stake 
in the Reformation, from which all other dif- 
ferences stem. They are: Predestination, Justifica- 
tion by Faith Alone, the Bible as the sole rule of 
faith and practice, interpreted in accordance with 
the rule of private interpretation, and the teach- 
ing that the Church is essentially invisible. The 
first of these was a pet doctrine of Luther, while 
Calvin made it the key doctrine of his theological 
system. Yet how many modern Protestants accept 
the gloomy dogma of unconditional predestina- 
tion? All or nearly all have come to accept the 
Catholic doctrine of Free Will, against which 
the Reformers railed. As to the second point, 
“Faith Alone,” many Protestants openly reject 
this doctrine. Not a few have gone to the opposite 
extreme of virtually teaching justification by 
works alone, and those who still profess to adhere 
to it usually so explain it as to explain it away. 
If the average Protestant, lay or even cleric, were 
shown statements on this subject by Catholic 
authorities and did not know the source of these 
statements, I am quite sure that he would accept 
them as expressing his own views. As to “the 
Bible and the Bible only,” a considerable minority, 
among Anglicans and others, have more or less 
adopted the Catholic doctrine of the authority 
of the Church; while a much larger number have 
discarded the idea of authority in matters of 
religion altogether, be it of Church or Bible. Thus 
the only key doctrines of the Reformers which 
still enjoy general acceptance among Protestants 
are those of the Invisible Church and of Private 
Interpretation; and it is precisely these doctrines 
which have been responsible for the chronic dis- 
unity of Protestantism. The former did away with 
the necessity for union and took away the sin of 
schism, while the latter was responsible for split- 
ting Protestantism into literally hundreds of 
Warring sects, and has prevented and will prevent 
any general reunion. 


3) The Catholic theory of union works in 
practice. By basing union, under God, upen the 
authority of the Church, and especially of its 
Chief Pastor and center of unity, the Catholic 
Church preserves in its fold half or more than 
half the professing Christians of the world. More- 
over, it has both union and unity: union, since 
all the Faithful are united by bonds not merely 
of courtesy but of government; unity, since all 
profess the same Faith and use the same essential 
rites. Non-Catholics may have union or unity, 
but rarely both. Thus the various Lutheran groups 
in America have a considerable measure of unity, 
since all adhere to the Book of Concord, though 
with sharp differences of opinion on a few points; 
but they do not have union, since they are split 
up into a variety of synods and church bodies. 
On the other hand, Episcopalians have union, 
since they form one body; but they are far from 
possessing unity, since one can find all varieties 
of belief among them, from near-Catholicism to 
rank Unitarianism. 

Not only does the Catholic way of securing 
unity work, it is the only one that does work. 
The Orthodox Eastern churches retain the idea of 
authority, but discard that of a central authority. 
As a result, the various national churches of this 
group are not only independent of each other 
but are not infrequently in a state of schism with 
each other; and when the strong arm of the State 
has been removed they are ravaged by internal 
schisms. Protestantism rejects the idea of any 
living authority, either to keep the authority of 
a Book or to do away with authority altogether. 
One has but to look around to see the results. 

Americans have a pronounced bent towards 
pragmatism—judging the truth of anything by 
its workability. The Catholic Church rejects 
pragmatism, for that system puts the cart before 
the horse. A doctrine is not true because it works; 
it works because it is true. But one need not be a 
pragmatist to see that if the Catholic theory 
works and is the only one that does work, it is 
likely it does so because it is the true one. 

Verily Christian union is a hard saying; and 
since people do not like hard sayings now any 
more than at the time of Our Lord, there seems 
little likelihood that it will ever come to pass, 
humanly speaking. But when things seem im- 
possible, humanly speaking, then is the time to 
turn to the Almighty. That is just what the 
Church does when it tells us to pray for this 
intention, especially during the Church Unity 
Octave. This is something that even non-Catholics 
can do; and any Catholic worthy of the name 


will certainly heed the wishes of Mother Church. 
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We should pray especially for the return to unity 
of those bodies nearest to us, in whose case there 
is the greatest human probability that our prayers 
will be answered. There are the Orthodox and 
other separated Eastern churches. There are the 
“Old Catholics” and such nationalistic sects as the 
Polish National Church and the Aglipayans in the 
Philippines. There is the great Anglican Com- 
munion, especially the ““Anglo-Catholics,” so near 
to us and so desirous for unity and yet so un- 
willing to pay the price. Nor should one forget 
those who, having been in the unity of the 
Church, have left it for schism or heresy. 

God only knows whether there will ever be 
a union of all who call themselves Christians. 
After all, such has never been the case since the 
earliest days of the Apostles. But we should pray 
in any case. It is a common human failing to 
think only in terms of mass movements. Not so 
are the ways of God. Christ died for all, even 
though He foresaw that many would reject His 
salvation. And theologians say that He would 
have died to save even one soul from sin. So our 
prayers for the return of the “other sheep” will 
not have been in vain, even if they bring about 
the return to Catholic unity of but a single soul. 
Whether there be mass reunions or merely in- 
dividual ones, let us pray “that they may all be 
one.” 


SUAREZ AT NUREMBERG 
RICHARD E. TWOHY 


Among the novel and puzzling phenomena of 
our strange new world, none is more portentous 
than the trial now in process at Nuremberg. An 
international court composed of the victorious 
nations and sitting in judgment upon the leaders 
of the vanquished—one can easily imagine what 
this simple description would do to the judicial 
aplomb of Cicero, Ulpian, Fortescue, Grotius or 
Chancelor Kent! 

Let the Fathers rest easily. The questions they 
would ask are being asked and the anxieties they 
would feel are being widely expressed, not only 
by lawyers but by all sound and liberal-minded 
people who see clearly that for centuries the 
course and character of international law and 
order must be profoundly affected for good or 
evil by what is now being done at Nuremberg. 
Sometimes the troubling doubts have crystalized 
into explicit condemnation, as for example, by 
Rustem Vambéry in a lucid and forceful article 
in the Nation (Dec. 1, 1945) and, on very similar 
grounds, by Karl Price in a lengthy letter to the 
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New York Times (Nov. 18, 1945). The general 
feeling which prompted these men to write and 
like-minded men to voice their reservations in 
private discussion was well summarized in the re. 
cent Christmas Allocution of Pope Pius XII; 
“Anyone who exacts the expiation of crime 
through the just punishment of the criminals be- 
cause of their misdeeds and crimes should take 
good care not to do himself what he denounce; 
in others as misdeeds or crimes.” 

Mr. Vambéry fears, with many another, that 
this is precisely what is being done at Nuremberg. 


In the Nation article he writes: 

The jurisdiction of the International Military Tribunal 
can scarcely be said to rest on a firm basis. . . . There is 
no reason whatever why a German who murdered or 
enslaved anyone in Germany should not be tried by a 
German court. . . . Also the indictment of the leading 
war criminals . . . exhibits characteristics reminiscent 
of Hitlerian jurisprudence. . . . Such legislation [mak- 
ing aggressive war punishable] cannot be made retro- 
active anyway ... not only because Article 9 of the 
Constitution of the United States interdicts ex post 
facto laws but because all tyrants from Nero to Hitler 
have used retroactivity, as Professor Lauterpacht puts 
it, “for cloaking arbitrariness in the garb of law.” This 
is exactly what the indictment is doing. 


Karl Price offers similar objections but adds the 
very pertinent point “that, as a practical prece- 
dent, it will serve to revive the ancient practice of 
putting the loser to the sword.” 

The present article, far from envisaging an 
“answer” to the foregoing statements (I share the 
anxiety that inspired them) seeks only to throw 
additional light on the whole discussion by calling 
attention to some applicable principles which, 
hitherto, seem either to have been ignored or in- 
sufficiently pondered. The principles will bear ex- 
clusively upon those points from which the chief 
objection to the trial derives: first, the Interna- 
tional Tribunal cannot justify the jurisdiction it 
has assumed; second, its decrees, for the most part, 
must be ex post facto to the alleged crimes; third, 
a vicious precedent is being established which may 
return someday in vengeance upon ourselves. In 
referring the applicable principles to these objec- 
tions, recourse will be had chiefly, as the title of 
the article indicates, to Francis Suarez. Besides 
being an outstanding authority in his day on the 
principles and current sense of natural and posi- 
tive law, Suarez recommends himself to this par- 
ticular discussion on the special grounds that at a 
distance of some 350 years ante factum he is safely 
removed from all suspicion of emotional entangle- 
ment and political prejudice. 

The first objection challenges the authority of 
the International Tribunal to pass judgment upon 
the men arraigned in Nuremberg. Jurisdiction s 
a function or consequence of sovereignty. Suarez, 


























therefore, I feel sure, would initiate his discussion 
of the problem with an inquiry into the modes by 
which sovereignty may be justly assumed. “The 
whole business,” says Suarez (De Legibus, Bk. i), 
depends ultimately upon human counsel and free con- 
sent. . . . Supreme civil power comes from the people, 
or community, either proximately or remotely, nor can 
it be otherwise if the power is to be just. . . . For this 
power, from the very nature of things (as I have 
shown) resides immediately in the community; there- 
fore it necessarily follows that it can be assumed only 
through consent of the governed. 


Quicker than we can say, “But Suarez, you see 
this is exactly the sense of the objection . . .” the 
Doctor proceeds: 


Another title of sovereignty is war, which must be a 
just war if it is to confer a just title to dominion. It 
can sometimes happen that a State previously not subject 
to a certain rule becomes subject through a just war; 
this is always, as it were, by accident in punishment for 
some crime and in this event the defeated people must 
yield and consent to its subjection. In fact this new 
title to rule, for all practical purposes (quodammodo), 
includes consent either as exhibited or as juridically due. 


The application of the Suarezian principle on 
jurisdiction seems obvious. The nations that have 
set up the Nuremberg tribunal have done so in 
virtue of a sovereignty which they have assumed 
in consequence of a just war. Therefore, in virtue 
both of the natural law and of the law of nations, 
their present title to sovereignty is clear. As the 
unique sovereign power in Germany these three 
nations have not merely the right but the duty to 
establish courts for the trial of those whose pun- 
ishment is demanded by justice and is necessary 
to the well-being of the State. The plea, therefore, 
that “there is no reason whatever why a German 
who murdered or enslaved anyone in Germany 
should not be tried by a German court” is met 
with the excellent reason that in Germany today 
the only just authority from which legal jurisdic- 
tion can originate is in the hands of the Big Three. 
It might be argued, on prudential grounds, that 
German courts should be set up. That is another 
question. But if such courts were to be consti- 
tuted, whatever authority they would possess 
would necessarily be granted, defined and limited 
by the three great Powers. 

It is one thing to possess lawful authority and 
quite another to exercise that authority in accord 
with just laws that are publicly recognized. That 
is why many persons who admit the claim of the 
Big Three to sovereign authority in Germany 
boggle at the prospect of trying the German war 
leaders under laws that must necessarily be ex post 
facto to the crimes of which they stand accused. 
On this point Suarez is again anxious to be heard: 

It is true [he says] that law—by definition a rule of 

action—cannot have as its object some act already per- 

formed. Therefore even though he should be most eager 


to do so (etsi maxime id cupiat) the legislator cannot 
extend a new law to cover past acts, since these acts, 
if they were performed without fault, cannot be ren- 
dered culpable by some subsequent law. Against this, 
however, the codes seem to teach that law can affect 
past events if the legislator should so wish. To solve this 
difficulty we must distinguish two types of law, one of 
which is called declarative, the other constitutive law. 
Declarative law does not, as such, enact something new 
but rather declares what should or should not be done 
in accordance with some law already existing. A con- 
stitutive law, on the other hand, establishes a new law. 
After making this distinction Suarez goes on to 
show that a constitutive law—i.e. an entirely new 
rule of action—cannot make an illegal act out of 
an act that was lawful when performed. On the 
other hand, declarative law, as described above, 
can devise proper punishment for an act which 
was unlawful when performed but for which no 
specific punishment had been defined. In the latter 
circumstances, Suarez maintains, the ideal proce- 
dure is that the accused persons should be ar- 
raigned in court and if found guilty should be 
punished in accord with the gravity of their 
crimes. The essential principle, however, is that 
declarative law always supposes, interprets and 
applies an already existing natural or positive law. 
It does not make an act unlawful but finds it so 
and declares what justice demands should be done 
about it. It cannot, therefore, be called an ex post 
facto law. 
In the light of the above principles the Sua- 
rezian idea of punishment by declarative law can 
be readily grasped: 


In what concerns the effect of punishment the legisla- 
tor may extend the law to a past act. When this is 
done, however, it must necessarily be supposed that the 
act in question was evil and against some existing law 
either natural or positive, since no act is punishable 
except insofar as it violates a law. . . . It is also neces- 
sary to suppose, indeed it ought to be quite obvious, that 
the sovereign authority has the just power to punish 
crimes committed not only against its own laws but 
against all laws . . . since it is its duty to see that all 
the laws are obeyed. Therefore, its coercive power ex- 
tends to every sort of transgression against the proper 
governance of the state. 
The application of the above doctrine to the 
Nuremberg trials needs little enforcement. The 
present rulers of Germany inherit the obligations 
of their predecessors; they are therefore respon- 
sible for the punishment of even those crimes 
committed prior to their succession. These crimes 
will include not merely transgressions against the 
written statute law, whether of the former Ger- 
man state or of the present government, but 
equally serious public crimes against the natural 
law as well as the law of nations. The drawing-up 
of a specific indictment of crimes against the nat- 
ural law and the law of nations is, certainly, a 
delicate undertaking, since the presence of physi- 
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cal power can easily convert a thirst for justice 
into a mere rage for revenge or aggrandizement. 
But with regard to one charge that has been made 
in the actual indictment and widely challenged, I 
think that right is on the side of the prosecution. 
The charge is the waging of aggressive war. If 
the indictment stands, then Germany committed 
a frightful injustice for which some person, or 
persons (i.e. not the whole society), are respon- 
sible. Justice demands the punishment of these 
persons. 

The Suarezian doctrine, which we have briefly 
glimpsed, is not peculiar to Suarez; it is not “‘Jes- 
uitical,” or even religious. It is (or was), as Suarez 
often insists and shows by copious citation, the 
common doctrine of mankind based on common 
intelligence and received and observed by all civil- 
ized nations. The strangeness today of what was 
once familiar is due directly, not to the abandon- 
ment of a common religion but to the abandon- 
ment of common reason. The law is in a parlous 
state because it is no longer shaped, directed and 
restrained by intelligence surveying the nature 
and circumstances of humanity, but lays its an- 
chor against the wind of ever-changing opinion. 

To those who find an application of natural 
law—or of the unwritten law of nations—inad- 
missible, there are other points for reflection be- 
sides the very serious one of finding another prin- 
ciple for the binding force of any law. For in- 
stance, there is the problem of finding out upon 
what law these United States were declared inde- 
pendent. There is the fact that the defendants at 
Nuremberg have implicitly admitted their moral 
guilt (one of them explicitly) by pleading not 
guilty “in the sense of the indictment”; obviously 
their hope for acquittal does not lie with the 
ancient juridical sense of civilized nations, but in 
the narrow and impotent legalism of recent times. 
Finally, those for whom only written law will 
suffice may draw comfort from the following: 
“When the United States assumed the character 
of an independent nation they became subject to 
that system of rules which reason, morality and 
custom had established among the civilized na- 
tions of Europe, as their public law. They claimed 
cognizance of all matters arising upon the law of 
nations and they proposed obedience to that law 
according to the general usages of Europe” (Cf. 
Journals of Congress, Vol. 1, p. 185. Cited in 
Kent’s Commentaries, p. 1). 

The final objection to the Nuremberg trial is 
founded on practical considerations. The difficulty 
that one or all of the sovereign Powers have been 
guilty of many of the offenses charged against 
the German leaders is lamentable but irrelevant. 
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Neither in civil nor in religious society does the 
guilt of an official person nullify acts that are 
otherwise valid. The fear that a Nuremberg trial 
may be visited someday upon us should not deflect 
us from our present course but rather urge us to 
establish substantial and procedural precedents in 
strict accord with justice. The charge that what 
we are doing is offensive to the German conscience 
is serious, since it is primarily in their name that 
we exercise sovereignty. However, I feel certain 
that if we continue to conduct the trial in line 
with the principles outlined in this article, the 
conscience of the German people will someday not 
merely accept the trial but bless it. 

The purpose of punishment is not merely to 
rectify but to restrain injustice. Certainly Ger- 
many as much as the rest of the world is in travail 
that this purpose should be fulfilled. Fiat justitia 
ruat coelum. Today a new twist is being given to 
the old tag—let justice be done Jest the heavens 
fall. The Germans have only to look about them. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
FOR EVERYMAN 


MELANIE STAERK 


It was a great moral and political victory for 
certain men to have the term “international law” 
written into the United Nations Charter at San 
Francisco. Respect for international law and the 


aim of developing international law have been 


formally avowed—and many heaved a sigh of | 


relief. Vaguely—too vaguely, perhaps—it was felt 
that with the avowal many dark dangers were 
now automatically banished. 

Unfortunately that is not so. If the mention 
of international law in the Charter is to be more 
than a gesture, if it is to become a live ferment 
animating future international relations, then it 
needs first of all to become much more generally 
known and understood. There is a great need for 
the popularization of international law, this cor- 
nerstone of our political philosophy. The general 
public knows too little about it, as some question- 
ing will readily reveal. 

Beginning with the general nature and scope 
of international law, some treat it with a lavish 
cynicism which stems from the mistake of ex- 
pecting from it a performance as effective 4 
that of American constitutional, civil or criminal 
law. Finding that, measured by such a standard, 
international law performs poorly, they make the 
mistake of denying its validity altogether. 

Others have a tendency to invoke international 
law as a sacrosanct standard whenever an enemy 
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yiolates it, but to omit mention of it when there 
js a hint of its disregard on our side—a tendency 
quite common among atrocity-committing Ger- 
mans and Japanese, but neither altogether absent 
among highly civilized Americans. 

In domestic affairs, every American is naturally 
and deeply convinced of the majesty of the law. 
The conviction is not so natural or deep when it 
comes to international affairs. Yet only those who 
believe that law is completely a subjective, man- 
made thing of convenience and expediency can 
doubt that its objective obligation exists in the 
world at large just as much as within the confines 
of the United States. 

In discussing specific issues popular commen- 
tators frequently betray ignorance and misunder- 
standing. How many have a reasonably clear and 
full knowledge of the history and articles of 
the Geneva Conventions for the Wounded and 
Sick of Armies in the Field and for Prisoners of 
War? Of the rules regarding the rights and duties 
of neutrals in war time? Of the rules ordering 
the granting or withholding of diplomatic recog- 
nition of states and governments? Of the precise 
status in international law of aerial warfare? 

Why is international law so little known and so 
much misunderstood? A large part of the answer 
lies no doubt in the fact that to date the subject 
has been the practically exclusive property of 
scholars, who talk among themselves in a lan- 
guage that cannot be digested by the average 
man. They write in learned journals and make 
speeches at learned gatherings that never reach the 
public eye and ear, or, if they did reach the general 
public could not be absorbed. Too often the 
scholars seem to vie with each other in the con- 
struction of complex sentences with clauses within 
clauses, laden with rich treasures of unfamil- 
iar Latin quotations, rare and foreign sounding 
words. What they cannot get into their sentences 
they add in footnotes that sometimes take up the 
better part of the page—footnotes interspersed 
with mysterious abbreviations and figures and 
cross-references. The more complicated a treatise, 
the more scholarly it is apparently held to be. 

A related reason for the unpopularity of inter- 
national law is a rather general ignorance of the 
great role that American statesmen in the for- 
mulation and application of U.S. foreign policy, 
and American writers in works of first-rate im- 
portance, have played in the development of in- 
ternational law, making this country one of its 
main champions in the past and present. The 
development of the principle and practice of ar- 
bitration of international disputes, for example, 
owes very much to America. Many treaties basic 
to international relations in war and peace have 


come about through the initiative or participation 
of American statesmen. Distinguished American 
lawyers have been members of the Hague Court 
of Arbitration and the World Court. 

Perhaps the law-scholars will always cling to 
their highly technical practices of communica- 
tion among themselves. But just as medicine and 
other sciences have been competently introduced 
to the general public’s understanding, so inter- 
national law should and can be popularized. We 
need interpreters, people who combine familiarity 
with the scholars’ thoughts and methods with an 
ability to translate them into ordinary language. 
They should, of course, be people with exacting 
consciences regarding factual accuracy and im- 
partiality in presenting controversial issues. 

There may be a field here for specialized jour- 
nalists, similar to those specializing in finance and 
business, in sports and the arts. It is noteworthy 
that in a recent issue of their learned periodical, 
the American Journal of International Law, the 
scholars paid favorable attention to a write-up 
of the Geneva Conventions in the New Yorker. 
Sincerely, if somewhat reluctantly, they admit the 
desirability of responsible popularization of inter- 
national law, from the point of view of the law 
itself. For the law, as they recognize, could only 
gain in revitalization and development from 
wider public discussion. 

The subject also ought to be taught much more 
generally in the colleges; even in high schools it 
could be introduced in its basic aspects. For this 
purpose, of course, suitable textbooks are needed. 

The argument that international law is too 
difficult a subject to be understood by the man in 
the street will not hold water. It is no more 
difficult than the rather intricate American civil 
or criminal or constitutional law, of which the 
American man in the street seems to have a fair 
working notion. 

Neither is the argument convincing that many 
points of international law are highly controverted 
among the scholarly experts. That is true; but 
many other subjects are equally controversial— 
the poll tax, for example—yet public interest is 


thereby increased rather than diminished. 





WHO'S WHO 


Frank H. SaMPson, a graduate of the Swedish Lutheran 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, was converted 
to the Catholic Faith in 1922. 


Dr. MELANTE STAERK, who has been Professor of Inter- 
national Relations at Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa., 
is at present in Switzerland, studying general European 
conditions. 
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WILL TO LIVE 


Any official who returns to give an account of his 
mission is bound to paint his stewardship in glow- 
ing colors, and Mr. Byrnes is no exception. 
Whether his inner feelings are as free from any 
misgivings and regrets as were his words describ- 
ing his experiences on his return from Moscow is 
anybody’s guess. Three questions, however, are 
bound to occur in the minds of all who can see a 
little behind the Moscow scene. 

First, one will ask what, after all, was treated 
in the Moscow conference? The answer to this is 
simple and clearly provided by Walter Lippmann. 
The matters treated were those which primarily 
concerned harmonious relations between the 
United States and Russia, namely, the peaceful 
development of atomic energy, the first steps to- 
ward representative government in the Balkans, 
General MacArthur’s authority in Japan, the 
problems of China and Korea, etc. 

Second, we should want to know what do these 
negotiations reveal as to the international situa- 
tion? Again the answer is clear. They reveal noth- 
ing new, but they place once more in a very sharp 
light a matter which can never be lost sight of, 
which is that all efforts to construct any kind of 
organized peace presuppose as a starting point at 
the present time the adjustment of peaceful rela- 
tions between the United States and Soviet Russia. 
It is under this terrific handicap that all our efforts 
to bring law and order into the international com- 
munity are struggling at the present time; this is 
the framework in which we are obliged to operate. 

The Moscow conference has also revealed that 
our own State Department is not of the mind, or 
Mr. Byrnes is not of the diplomatic fiber, to sus- 
tain in all its possibilities the part of the United 
States in these negotiations. Granting the disad- 
vantages under which he had to labor, there was 
still too much reliance placed on mere political 
give and take. Mr. Byrnes did, it is true, perform 
a supremely essential task, which was to get things 
going again internationally between Russia and 
the rest of the world, to rebuild the bridge that 
was broken down at the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in London. He reported definite progress 
on each of the matters that were taken up; but at 
the same time in each one of these matters there 
appears to be a yielding of position which, if it is 
not recovered in the near future, will spell serious 
disaster for the future of the world organization 
which the United States and Russia are interested 
in constructing. 

A further manifestation of the inner weakness 
of the present paramount necessity of unanimity 
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is the atomic-energy plan. The veto power is still 
preserved; the Foreign Ministers are stili moving 
in the old rut of unlimited sovereignty. 

Our third question follows logically: what is to 
be done about it? Those of us who believe that 
the world must be organized on the basis of law 
rather than of power politics can work to recover 
lost ground. This can be done through the General 
Assembly of the UNO, through public opinion, 
through education of the world to a will to peace. 
We can insist on a discussion of Iran, Middle East, 
Germany and the other problems which the great 
Powers have hitherto been trying to settle by 
ukases issued from closed conferences. The world’s 
leaders must learn, before it is too late, that the 
will to justice is the will to peace—and the will to 
live. 


CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 


Christ died, Saint John says, “that he might gather 
into one the scattered children of God” (John 11: 
§2). This supreme purpose of the Sacrifice of the 
Cross is forcibly brought to mind each year by 
the “Chair of Unity Octave.” It begins on Janu- 
ary 18 (the feast of the Chair of Saint Peter at 
Rome) and ends on January 25 (the feast of the 
Conversion of Saint Paul). In New York City, 
the Octave is sponsored by the Saint Paul Guild; 
and this year the services will be held in the 
Church of Saint Ignatius Loyola, 980 Park Ave- 
nue. Each evening there will be prayer, Benedic- 
tion and a discourse on the unity of the Church 
—the manner of its damaging, and also of its re- 
pair and strengthening. 

Each year the Octave brings us up against two 
facts that must strike deep concern into every 
Christian soul that knows the meaning of the 
death of Christ. The first is the multitude of Cath- 
olics who have wandered from the unity of the 
Church. The second is the immensely greater mul- 
titude of those who have never found their way 
into the unity of the Church. How shall they be 
gathered, or gathered back, into the oneness that 
is God’s will for them? 

Their gathering is God’s work, of course. But 
we further His work by prayer. Our Head prayed 
at the Last Supper: “Father, that they may all be 
one...” (John 17:21). We, His members must 
unite ourselves to that prayer, with a profound 
intensity born of the realization that it was His 
sovereign petition. 

With the collapse (of which Pius XII spoke 
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at Christmas) of dreams of unity based “‘on a lay 
culture and a secularized humanism,” men today 
are looking for a new ideal of spiritual unity. Its 
discovery is essential to survival. Our problem is, 
by policy and action conceived in charity and 
prudence, to let rise before them the true ideal of 
Catholic Unity, the Body of Christ. 


WHAT ARE WE FOR? 


It would almost seem these days that a man’s 
political morality is measured not by what he is 
for but by what he is against. Is he anti-Fascist, 
anti-Communist, anti-capital, anti-labor? And he 
is marked for the guillotine or the government, as 
the case may be. 

There are, of course, many possible reasons why 
one is, for instance, anti-Fascist. He may want 
Communism; he may want Anarchism; he may 
even want democracy. 

It is very popular, just now, to be anti-Franco. 
Quite understandably and legitimately the Franco 
government is regarded with disfavor by those 
who believe a one-party regime with severe re- 
strictions of civil liberties is a dangerous affair, not 
to be tolerated except under stress of a grave na- 
tional emergency and then only as a transition to 
a form of government more in accord with the 
natural dignity of man. But when popular rallies 
of anti-Francoists are held, and when our own 
State Department smiles benevolently upon them, 
and when it agrees to meet with the French and 
British to “discuss” a break with Spain, we feel 
entitled to ask what we are being offered—or 
rather what the Spanish people are being offered 
—instead of Franco. 

Our State Department “does not like” the 
Franco regime. Neither does it like the Tito re- 
gime, and said so explicitly. Then, having recog- 
nized Tito, it talks of withdrawing recognition 
from Franco—a bit of diplomatic legerdemain 
whose inner logic baffles the reasoning powers of 
the average citizen. 

The “government-in-exile” is not Communist, 
but—even supposing it could be restored without 
a civil war—it does not seem to be in any better 
position to control the Communists now than it 
was in 1936-39. And that gives reason to 
wonder, in view of present Russian moves in Iran 
and Turkey, just how Britain would like to see its 
Mediterranean life-line “burning at both ends.” 
And to ask what the State Department, apart 
from being against Franco, is for? 


GM TAKES A WALK 


In his statement announcing the withdrawal of 
General Motors from the hearings before a Presi- 
dential fact-finding board, a company lawyer 
specified four reasons for this drastic decision. 
These were: 

1. “Ability to pay should not be considered.” 
The union has made ability to pay “its prime 
issue” with an ulterior purpose, so that “the cor- 
poration cannot now approach that question as a 
mere academic or economic theory, but with due 
regard to the radical ideology which the union has 
expounded in support of its argument... .” 

2. The question of profits and prices for the 
future involves considerations upon which the 
board cannot competently pass. 

3. “The question of prices and profits, which 
is involved in the union demand that no applica- 
tion be made for price relief, must rest alone with 
OPA.” 

4. Since information as to prices, profits and 
ability to pay is to remain confidential, neither 
party to the dispute will know the facts and rea- 
soning upon which the board bases is findings— 
“a result not likely to promote confidence in the 
minds of the parties.” 

Beyond these detailed considerations, the cor- 
poration would have the Board remember that the 
union’s approach constitutes “a broad attack on 
American industry and free enterprise.” 

Replying to these contentions, the Board stated: 

1. Whether or not it is a fact that the union 
has made ability to pay “the prime issue,” the 
Board has not done this. On December 21, 1945, 
it said: “Ability to pay will not be regarded as the 
only or controlling factor in determining the 
amount of a fair and equitable wage adjustment.” 

2. There is nothing new in asserting, as Presi- 
dent Truman did on December 20, 1945, that 
“since wages are paid out of earnings, the question 
of earnings is relevant.” In a number of leading 
War Labor Board cases, “evidence was freely ad- 
mitted and discussed by both sides regarding the 
earning capacity of employers, regardless of 
whether or not the employers were pleading in- 
ability to pay. This practice with regard to the 
introduction of evidence has long been followed 
in arbitration proceedings. . . .” 

3. The Board is bound by Government policy 
“to satisfy itself that any wage adjustment which 
it may recommend will not, if adopted, have in- 
flationary consequences.” In exercising this duty 
the Board made it clear in its December 21 state- 
ment that it “will not undertake to assume the 
functions of OPA, or to suggest that the com- 
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pany be precluded from exercising any rights to 
seek price relief which existing regulations may 
permit.” 

4. If the Board found it necessary to examine 
the company’s books, it had no intention of con- 
sidering confidential evidence unless: a) such evi- 
dence was essential, and b) the party other than 
the one from whom the confidential information 
is obtained agrees in advance to its confidential 
use by the Board. 

In its rejoinder, it should be noted, the Board 
did not see fit to advert to the company’s charge 
that the union was directing “a broad attack on 
American industry and free enterprise.” 

These statements have been synopsized here to 
keep the record straight. The corporation, through 
an expensive advertising campaign, wants the 
public to believe that, in opposing ability to pay 
“as a factor in determining an increase in wages,” 
it is saving American business from Socialism. The 
Board’s reply, read in connection with President 
Truman’s remarks on October 30 and December 
20, places this contention in proper perspective. It 
reveals that GM is opposing not only the alleged 
“radical ideology” of the union, but also Presi- 
dent Truman’s fair and honest attempt to recon- 
cile the wage demands of the corporation’s em- 
ployes with the Government’s wage-price recon- 
version policy. 


BANKERS TALK HOUSING 


Bankers have a legitimate interest in housing pro- 
grams. After all is said, it is they, along with the 
insurance companies (see Comment page 395), 
who supply capital for building projects or to 
individuals who want to build their own homes. 
Since few have the funds on hand completely to 
pay for a new house, without the credit and in- 
vestment provided by or through the bankers, 
building would quickly come to a standstill. Pre- 
cisely because of their important interest in the 
construction industry, the bankers’ views on 
housing deserve consideration. 

Through the American Bankers Association the 
banking profession has gone on record as opposed 
to the Government’s long-range housing pro- 
gram. This program is incorporated substantially 
into the Wagner-Ellender-Taft General Housing 
Bill (S. 1592) currently before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency (America, Dec. 
15, p. 286; Dec. 22, p. 320). 

The bankers claim that the remedy for the 
critical housing shortage lies not in legislation but 
in more production of homes. That it will never 
be solved without more production of homes no 
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sane man would deny; that this means legislation 
is not necessary to stimulate and regulate the pro- 
duction of homes in no way follows—unless, per- 
haps, one believes so strongly in an absolutely free 
marketplace that he is willing to look for the 
solution of our housing problem in a return to 
the laissez-faire procedure under which the short- 
age developed. In the years following World War 
I the unorganized and highly individualistic con- 
struction industry gave no evidence that order 
would ever be introduced except from the out- 
side. The present legislation is a sincere attempt to 
introduce such order. The bankers have no better 
program to offer. In fact, they have no program; 
they merely want us to let things take their course 
and to renew our act of faith in the “law of 
supply and demand.” That’s hard for the lay mind 
in these days of tumbling tenements and over- 
crowded living quarters. 

The Government and the general public do not 
want inflation. The bankers use, therefore, as 
their number-one argument that liberalization of 
credit for home-builders and extension of FHA 
loan insurance is sure to produce inflation. When 
industry was looking for reductions in taxes a few 
months ago, the argument used was that the added 
money for capital investment would hasten the 
reconversion process. Now, when the Government 
wishes to channel investment funds into private- 
home building for the middle-class groups, we are 
told it is inflationary. 

Objection is offered to that part of the program 
which allows the Government to provide more 
generous grants-in-aid to low-cost housing proj- 
ects for low-income families. That, too, is infla- 
tionary, we are warned, though the few govern- 
mental millions appear as pin-money beside the 
billions at the disposal of insurance companies and 
banks. So long as supply lags behind demand, why 
cannot price control be invoked, with suitable 
provision made for increased production costs? 

The bankers’ objection that the government 
program does not remedy the immediate housing 
crisis is out of place. More could be done, perhaps, 
to ease the immediate shortage, especially as it 
affects veterans. This, however, does not invalidate 
the long-range objectives of the proposed program. 
With a backlog of millions of homes to be built 
or repaired over a ten-year period, the establish- 
ment of a national policy is definitely in order. 
The time to establish the policy is now. 

All things considered, the bankers present an 
unconvincing case. The real objection they have 
is not directly stated. It is that the rates and terms 
of housing credit would be directed to the public 
good and not primarily to speculative profit. 














LITERATURE AND ART 


WAUGH’S AWRY CRITICS 
HAROLD C. GARDINER 


SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED to the Book of the Month 
Club. Twice within three months it has chosen for its 
accolade (and for its almost a million members) two books 
distinctly Catholic in theme and atmosphere. It is doubtless 
true that Catholic books have been chosen in the past by this 
most gargantuan of all our book clubs, but unless I am 
yielding to a too-ready optimism, I seem to detect nowadays 
among the Summi Pontifices of the Club more of a readiness 
to recognize books on their own merits, whether written by 
Catholics and on Catholic themes or not. 

How to account for this more discriminating, more cath- 
olic attitude, I do not quite know. It may be that the recent 
replacements on the editorial board have brought about a 
wider sympathy. I have long thought that Christopher 
Morley’s urbanity and wide knowledge of literature was one 
of the finest assets the Club possessed; perhaps that, together 
with John Marquand’s rather Brahmin tolerance, has been 
enough to tip the scales against what I feel might have been 
the Club’s choices had Clifton Fadiman and Sinclair Lewis 
had a free hand. 

Whatever be the soundness of this diagnosis of the strategy 
of the Club’s guiding geniuses, their three last selections have 
been excellent and even startling to a Catholic critic (and I 
say “three” here, for I had forgotten, in my first paragraph 
above that Lovely Is the Lee is markedly Catholic, too). 

But let us not leap, argal, to the conclusion that these 
books have been selected because they are Catholic. It is 
rather despite the fact, and because they have been witty, 
humane, pungent, tolerant—whatever epithet you will— 
and not because they had something fresh and compelling 
to say that was essentially bound up with some profound 
Catholic dogma. So while we laud the choices that have 
recently been made, the grounds on which they have been 
made give but added proof of the fact that has been pointed 
out in these columns from time to time—namely, that when 
any book, and particularly a novel, touches on anything like 
depth and significance, the non-Catholic critic and the 
Catholic critic cannot evaluate it in the same terms, for 
their standards of judgment differ. 

This fact was treated at some length several years ago, 
when I gathered together some of the non-Catholic critical 
appraisals of Werfel’s The Song of Bernadette (cf. Mincing 
Reviewers, AMERICA, May 23, 1942), and discovered that 
many of the eminent critics had, I felt sure, utterly missed 
the point of that masterpiece. It was impossible, it seemed to 
me, to judge the book properly without a knowledge of the 
doctrine of the distribution of Grace; this the reviewers, 
generally, lacked; though they spoke about a Bernadette who 
was simple, strong, winning and all the rest, they could not 
know the real Bernadette of life nor the remarkably alive 
Bernadette of the novel. 

Now the opening of 1946 brings us another book which 
has, thus far, fallen upon the same unhappy fate. As I write, 
it has not been reviewed by all the leading critics whose 
statements I would have to examine before I could reach a 
complete induction; but I venture the guess that most of 
the subsequent criticisms will labor from the blind spots I 
shall point out in the reviews that have till now appeared. 

The book is Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited. How 


I value it will be found in this week’s leading review; here 
I am concerned only with how others have mis-valued it, but 
to lay the groundwork I shall have to anticipate the review 
sufficiently to say that to my mind the essential theme of 
the book is that contained in the bold imagery of the 
“Hound of Heaven”—God’s relentless love that pursues the 
sinner and will not be shaken off. 

What have the critics to date made out of this tremendous 
concept? One of the most sensitive of our authorities these 
days, Christopher Morley, writing in the Book of the Month 
Club News, is summarized as dubbing the book “the story 
of a noble old Catholic family that fell from grace.” Nor is 
the summation unfair to Mr. Morley; in all his extended 
review there is not a single suggestion that there is any 
deeper theme to the book than that of the decline of gracious 
English manor houses and the coming of a cruder, more 
mechanized, more efficient way of life. In fact, Mr. Morley 
states quite openly that there is no serious theme unless one 
reads such into the book: “if you need to put social and 
serious feeling into it [the plot and manner] you've got to 
put it there mostly for yourself.” 

Mr. Morley has been, it would appear, so fascinated by the 
style, by the exquisiteness of the minutiae, by the at-times- 
sardonic tone and the satiric overtones, that he has missed 
any deep meaning. A fall from grace is indeed there, but 
that is but the point of departure; it is the tortuous climb 
out of the fetters that is the story. 

Two other critics, both writing briefly in the same News, 
see that there is a deeper meaning, but they are puzzled with 
it. Glenway Wescott sees that the book is serious in its deal- 
ings with “at least the longing for religion,” but he finds 
the religious theme so objectively presented that “neo-pagan 
readers may think that the point is anti-Catholic, and Prot- 
estant readers may be deeply puzzled.” Whichever of these 
two Mr. Wescott may himself be, he has not, as far as I can 
see, caught the meaning of the structure of the book, which 
moves inevitably toward the splendid climax. 

Louis Kronenberger, on the other hand, seeing the reli- 
gious aspect of the book, thinks that it “has the feel of 
propaganda. damages the tone . . . and rather deadens the 
impact.” But that is rather like saying that the soul damages 
the body and deadens its impact, for the theme of God’s 
pursuit és the soul of the book. 

Writing the leading review in the New York Times Book 
Review for December 30, John K. Hutchens surveys 
Waugh’s progress rather than this specific book. However, 
in his approach to Brideshead Revisited, he acknowledges to 
some extent the seriousness of the theme, but he straitens it 
unduly to make it state “that faith is a saving answer to 
anyone who has it or has had it.” This, he contends as against 
Mr. Kronenberger, can “scarcely be called propaganda,” but 
neither, on the other hand, can it truly be called the kernel 
of the book’s seriousness. The significance of this Waugh 
work cannot be found in any such terms that can be con- 
strued as a statement of mere humanitarianism. Faith? Yes, 
but faith in what, in whom, how got, whence given, how 
bludgeoned into stubborn souls? Waugh’s novel grapples 
with those questions; it does not glibly and unconvincingly 
lisp that “faith is a saving answer.” 

The anonymous reviewer in Newsweek for December 31 
has a hard time making up his mind. He claims that “in 
essence Brideshead Revisited is just another story of an old 
English family of wealth, culture and social standing which 
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has fallen victim to the evils ot the times” (and “evils of 
the times” is certainly a surprising way to describe the 
gravely deliberate wrongdoing by which the several mem- 
bers of the family bring the greatest evils on themselves). 
He can say in the next breath, however, that “the major 
theme” of the novel is faith in the ancient verities and in 
the reclamation of the beautiful and the damned.” This re- 
viewer, for all his inconsistencies, hits nearest to the truth, 
for he realizes that this last novel of Waugh’s is not a 
study in decadence; the decadence that there is in it is but 
a foil to the imperativeness, the terrible insistence of God’s 
Grace. But neither does “reclamation” strike the key to the 
book’s theme; that word smacks of social-service agencies, 
of juvenile-delinquency commissions and boards of do- 
gooders. Waugh’s story does not deal with man’s er society’s 
efforts at correcting wrongs; it deals with how God at times 
steps in, and by bringing one’s dearest, wrong-headed hopes 
and ambitions crashing down, overwhelms evil by the fierce- 
ness of His love. 

After all, however, the Newsweek critic would think all 
this striving for grasping the real point of the book rather 
a fatuous labor, for he ends the review by the rather startling 
statement that “the reader should probably not look for too 
much in Brideshead Revisited, but be content with a story 
beautifully told by one of the most exhilarating stylists in 
our times.” Again, the same reviewer echoes the fear, as 
others quoted above stated it, that “one is, in some mysteri- 
ous way, being introduced to the subtleties of the faith.” 
These critics fear so readily and unfoundedly that any book 
that touches on points of Catholic dogma must be a sec- 
tarian tract! And the fear that dogma is sectarian makes 
them miss the artistic sinews and bone structure, and rhapso- 
dize only on the graceful and seductive external planes and 
curves. 

Perhaps it is not fair to take Miss Patterson’s chatty col- 
umn, “Turns with a Bookworm,” too seriously, but if her 
remarks in the New York Herald Tribune Books for 
December 30 do reflect a serious judgment, that judgment 
is singularly shallow. Miss Patterson fears that “blue-mould- 
ers of literary opinion are going to go solemn again over a 
rather light-weight satirist . . . whereas we simply read the 
novel and amused ourselves analyzing the ingredients.” Very 
good, but would you be led to suspect from this cavalier 
attitude that one of the ingredients was precisely God’s re- 
fusal to let the sinner go? 

Lewis Gannett, in the New York Herald Tribune for 
January 2, comes along to swell the number of those who 
have not caught the central core of the book. “If it is any- 
thing,” he writes, “it is a threnody upon adolescence, a 
nostalgic lament for the epicine intoxications of gilded Ox- 
ford youth in the early 1920s.” Confusing, as the others 
have, the surface with the substance, he finds that this latest 
Waugh book is “his most fundamentally decadent.” But 
certainly the whole architecture builds up to a thunderous 
affirmation; true, there are vertiginous falls from Grace in 
the book, but the only persevering moral decadence in the 
story (as contrasted with the social decadence in gracious 
living) is in the characters who seem to be blinded to the 
truth; the weak souls have finally the essential goodness and 
the essential strength to tear down at last the barriers they 
had thrown up against the stern demands they knew all 
along God was making on them. Of this, there is not a hint 
in Mr. Gannett’s evaluation. 

The New York Times’ Prescott, writing on January 2, 
comes closer to a proper estimate when he admits that 
“if the point of view of Brideshead Revisited is a fastidious de- 
tachment, analyzing and recreating the past, its theme is 
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religious.” He sees how important the Faith is to the March. 
mains, “how it arched across the universe of their thought 
and action.” But he falters when he goes on to say that it 
seems Waugh “has painted a picture of Catholicism in de. 
cay.” It is not Catholicism that has decayed; it is the social 
stratum and the discipline and fervor of some Catholics, and 


-it is precisely the might, and not the decay, of the Faith 


that makes its stern and insistent demands heard and obeyed 
at last after years of self-indulgence, self-delusion and eva- 
sion. That I take to be a theme of regeneration, not of cor- 
ruption. 

These, then, are the critical judgments I have been able 
to gather as we go to press. I do not deny that many of 
the critics quoted above have written cleverly, discerningly, 
about many of Waugh’s gifts. There is almost universal agree- 
ment that he is a masterly craftsman; the flash and bite of 
his satire, the richness of his allusions, his mastery of detail, 
have all been appreciated. But I have not read a criticism in 
the secular press yet which has glimpsed what the book is 
really about. A few critics have managed to say the theme 
is religious, but in what specific way it és religious—that will 
still remain a mystery to those who take their opinion on 
the book from critics who, in these matters where ultimate 
spiritual values are under treatment, simply to do not speak 
our language, the language of the Faith. 

As a footnote, may I say that two last-minute reviews, 
Harry Hansen’s in the New York World-Telegram (Janu- 
ary 2), and William McFee’s in the same city’s Sum for the 
same day still leave me unconvinced that critics have thus 


far understood the book? 


SONG FOR A MIDNIGHT 


Through all the cities and towns of men 
from Baton Rouge to Bethlehem, 

the night, in wrapt alliances 

of dark and snow, binds silences 
around the dreams of the citied hosts 
whitely and warm—as the Holy Ghost 
bending over the world with wings 
shields in Shadow all little things. 


For this is the night and this the hour 
when humble things are borne to power, 
though none may mark the quiet change 
(and this is strange—O, very strange!) 
in the curven earth and bending sky 

still high, perhaps, but not so high 

man may not touch it now—or try. 


Yet if in the cities and towns they miss 
this midnight metamorphosis— 

they dream perchance and their lidded eyes 
and dream-blind hearts are unsurprised, 

or perchance they wake—and Star is star, 
no Testament, no Avatar, 

and man since time and thought began 

is nothing more nor less than man-- 


Still will a muted world admit 

the Wonder that is wrought in it, 

the humbled Glory that is come 

of gentle Mary’s Shadowed womb— 

and the dreaming world, the world of men, 
shall not look on the like again 

in city or town—in none of them 

from Baton Rouge to Bethlehem. 
Kevin SULLIVAN 
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“NIGH DRAWS THE CHASE” 


BrmesHEAD Revisirep. By Evelyn Waugh. Little, 

Brown and Co. $2.50 
THE LONDON Tablet for July 9 headed its review of 
Waugh’s latest and most mature book “A Great Catholic 
Novel.” With that high estimate I am inclined to agree; it 
is undoubtedly a remarkable achievement; whether you will 
think it great will depend mainly on whether you think 
Waugh’s meticulous, aristocratic style, his sardonic objec- 
tivity, is the happy bride of a theme that is sober and ascetic. 
There is no question that the style, in itself, is admirable; 
there is no doubt that the book’s theme is profound and 
moving; but some will find the book, I fear, irritating, par- 
ticularly if they read it with memories of his earlier work 
lurking in the crannies of their heads to whisper that, after 
all, Waugh is a satirist and writes tongue-in-cheek. 

But in this book he has undoubtedly added a cubit to his 
stature. This is more than satire; it is very much more. The 
satire is there, but it plays around the edges of his central 
theme. That theme is touched with reverence, though the 
reverence is not a solemnly impressive one. Indeed, a sincere 
artist, as Waugh undoubtedly is, could not touch the theme 
save with reverence, for it is of all themes perhaps the 
world’s most poignant. Our Lord Himself quite astonish- 
ingly painted its beauty and heart-break when, after His 
loveliest parables on the Good Shepherd and the Prodigal 
Son, He told us of the joy there is in Heaven over a sinner’s 
doing penance. 

That is the core of the tale that Waugh puts in the mouth 
of Charles Ryder, an Army officer of this war, billeted by 
a quirk of chance on the estate of the Marchmains, Brides- 
head. The sight of the gracious old manor and of the lovely 
vistaed lawns sets his memory in train and the story of his 
first meeting with the family, of the tumultuous quarrels 
and loves, of the sins and repentances, unfolds. Charles met 
Sebastian, the younger son, at Oxford. Spoiled, engagingly 
innocent under his sophistication, the young son is stub- 
bornly mistrustful of his mother’s devout Catholicism. It is 
the kind of devotion that all unconsciously dominates, or 
tries to, the lives of those around her. Under it, her husband 
had left her to live, in Byronic fashion in Naples, with a 
mistress. It causes a wall of aloofness between mother and 
Julia, the older daughter. But actually, what all were trying 
to escape was not the mother’s all-pervading devotion, but 
the clear demands of holiness that God was making on them. 

Charles is introduced into this strangely divided house- 
hold. Bridey, the eldest son is there, stodgy, logical, kind 
but unimaginative; Cordelia, the younger sister, naive and 
wise and wholesome in the simplicity of her faith. Sebastian 
finally wanders off to strange places, and ends up as a 
lay helper in a foreign monastery, still a mild dipsomaniac, 
but committed, now, to the shifting battle to achieve his 
sanctity. Years pass. Charles, now a famous painter, marries. 
On the boat to England from South America, he meets Julia, 
long since married to a Canadian politician residing in 
England. There is a liaison between Charles and Julia; on 
returning to England they plan mutual divorces and marri- 
age. Lady Marchmain has died; the renegade Lord comes 
home to die; Julia breaks off with Charles irrevocably. 

I regret exceedingly that bare skeleton of an outline. 
It gives no hint at the richness of this book. I know, for 
example, of no death-bed scene in recent literature to 
compare with the deeply moving scene of the haughty, 


stubborn, long-calloused-in-sin Lord Marchmain, as he lifts 
his dying hand to the chrism of the Last Sacrament on his 
brow. He had refused to see a priest—what will that lifted 
hand do? Wipe the Unction away in final repudiation, or 
complete the sign of his salvation? There is the agony of 
Julia, when, through Bridey’s clumsy but Grace-fraught re- 
mark, she is appalled at her realization of the horrific truth 
of what it means to be living in sin. 

There are, throughout, these intensely dramatic and 
dogma-laden depths. There are passages that light up the 
meaning of obedience, of suffering, of sin. And yet, Waugh 
is still Waugh; the social satire, as of the silly, golden boys 
of post-World-War-I Oxford; as of the utter blank of the 
secularist mind in matters of religion; of modern ostenta- 
tion—all these are marvelously detailed, caustic, devastating, 
but never narrow-minded. 

Yes, there are adultery, intellectual pride, debauchery in 
the book. One or two of the characters are touched by 
darker vices, but they are the ones in whose soul there 
is no struggle; they have settled comfortably into their 
degeneracy. The others have fallen and, as Julia says, 
“probably I shall be bad again, punished again. But the 
worse I am, the more I need God. . . . It may be a private 
bargain between me and God, that if I give up this one 
thing I want so much, He won’t quite despair of me in 
the end.” 

So the tumultuous memories of Charles Ryder come to 
an end, to be replaced by the reality he won through 
those struggles and sins of the years gone by; the reality 
is, as he stepped once again into the Manor chapel, that he 
found there 

a small red flame—a beaten-copper lamp of deplorable 

design, relit before the beaten-copper doors of a taber- 

nacle. . . . It could not have been lit but for the builders 

and the tragedians, and there I found it this morning, 

burning anew among the old stones. 
This is a profoundly Catholic work. It will reward thought- 
ful reading. Perhaps a hint may help you to be aware of the 
set of its current from the very first chapter. It is this: 
turn to the title of Book II, and then look back to the bot- 
tom of page 220. This will give you a hint as to the struc- 
ture of the book; with this in mind, it will be indeed only 
the very insensitive reader who will fail to catch the in- 
exorable development and explication of the splendid tragi- 
comedy. Here is the key to the book that so many critics 
have missed. Haroip C. GARDINER 


FIFTH INLAND SEA 


Lake Erte. By Harlan Hatcher. American Lakes Series. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50 
IT IS BETTER not to attempt decoration than to fail so 
signally of decorative effect as the double-spread title pages 
of the American Lakes Series has shown through four books, 
and now repeats in this fifth, the last devoted to the Great 
Lakes. A kelly-green scenic drawing, framing poster-size 
type in a bold face, is not, I submit, pleasantly decorative. 
One more complaint, already noticed in my reviews of these 
books otherwise so admirable, and I may come into clear 
ground for the praise all of them—not excepting Lake Erie 
—deserve. The complaint is that the end-paper maps are 
inadequate, because they omit many place-names important 
in the text. The publisher would have saved money and given 
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service if simple line-drawing maps had been placed at stra. 
tegic points in the text. 

The general editor makes a special bow to the quality of 
Harlan Hatcher’s “standard of historical and literary skill,” 
and—I may say—‘warns” authors of forthcoming new 
books in preparation for the series to ascend to the Hatcher 
level. This observation was unnecessary for intelligent read- 
ers, and not quite fair to the newer writers. That the author 
of Lake Erie retails historical fact with convincing accuracy, 
interprets facts with modesty and fairness, and in the process 
writes a friendly and pleasant prose, I think is obvious 
within the first few pages, and so continues to be through- 
out. In fact, I think he has kept excellent literary self- 
control: he does not try for “fine wfiting”; he knew it did 
not belong. 

The organization of material for Lake Erie is much the 
same as in predecessor volumes. We have the early history 
of the Erie scene, from pioneering days through civic and 
economic development; then the middle period, when indus- 
trial evolution was beginning to appear; and at length the 
strictly modern triumph, in which ships and more ships, 
bigger and better are the theme. The device of paralleling 
the stories of the chief Lake Erie cities in the various parts 
is particularly happy: to learn by stages how very much 
came from beginnings, and with slow progress that was 
apparently but little, bears with convincing force upon the 
reader’s imagination. It is as if Harlan Hatcher were an artist 
at work on a panoramic canvas; as if he first sketched in the 
details but lightly, across the whole scene; then went back 
for richer line and color; and finally made the present day 
appear. 

If I had to choose a favorite chapter, probably I should 
take Chapter 15, “Storms and Hazards.” That would be, I 
think, because I knew personally a Great Lakes freighter 
captain whose tales of Erie’s treachery used to make me 
wish, fearfully, that I might sail with him. In Dr. Hatcher’s 
Chapter 15, I saw again Captain John Kennedy, anxiously 
commanding his ship. This, I am sure, is not merely my 
personal reaction, for others, too, will find in Lake Erie many 
a stimulus to imagination of her fearsome power. 

The startling and widespread reader-acclaim for the Amer- 
ican Lakes Series apparently has encouraged the publishers 
to venture farther: we are promised three more books on 
lesser than these called the Great. Once more I plead that in 
these new books we may be granted the maps both books and 
readers deserve to have. Rosert E. Hotianp 


A GREAT SOLDIER’S SHAPING 


SoLprIeER OF Democracy. A BioGRaPHY OF DWIGHT 
EisENHOWER. By Kenneth Davis. Doubleday and Co. 
$3.50 
HERE’S A READABLE, believable, thorough biography of 
Eisenhower, far and away the best of several that have made 
their futile bids, and by any standard excellent. Definitive 
it is not, yet Kenneth Davis’ effort rises as close to that 
elusive goal as any story of a living person can. 

The character of the blond, grinning, good-humored 
Kansan remains unchanged. Eisenhower is presented 4s 
frank and kindly, fond of his family, of sports, Western 
pulps, cooking, work, as one eager and energetic and with 
a passion for plunging into any task thrust upon him. The 
author further bulwarks the evidence that Eisenhower “has 
a genius for leadership.” He insists, as others have done, that 
his ability to snap from relaxation to attention, and vice 
versa, is one of his valuable and remarkable traits. 

Shades of Eisenhower’s character are painted in for the 
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first time. For instance, there had been little said before, 
while here it is developed, of the ageny Eisenhower suffered 
in achieving his remarkable record at the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth. Writers had noted 
merely that he graduated first in a class of 275. 

More important, Mr. Davis reveals for the first time the 
sources of Eisenhower’s strength, the mold that shaped him, 
and some of the men who watched, guided and inspired 
him. Of these, important is Brig. Gen. Fox Connor, former 
Chief of Staff of the first AEF. Introduced by the late 
General Patton in 1919, the two became fast friends and 
admirers. Connor fired the then major with the importance 
of his work, warned of another war, urged him to prepare 
by study, and ultimately fought for his appointment to 
the Command School. 

Like all biographies of the living, this fails to outline the 
hero’s faults. Once, Mr. Davis hints that the present Chief 
of Staff was too severe with his men, too fussy, when he 
was young, but he explains that Eisenhower outgrew this. 

Davis has backgrounded his tale heavily with family 
history. He explains, perhaps the word is “apologizes,” in 
the introduction: 

The family, as this book makes clear, “is remarkably 

close-knit. Its members, however separated from one 

another by spatial distance, still think of themselves as 

a family, deriving much of their individual characters 

from their family relationship. And this is particularly 

true of Dwight Eisenhower, whose devotion to the 
family is both the cause and the explanation of much 
that is distinctive in him. JosepH HuTTLINGER 


Time REMEMBERED. By Laurie Hillyer. The Macmillan 

Co. $2 
IF A PLEASANTLY ATTRACTIVE woman with a 
chuckling sense of humor kept a journal of the doings of 
her family and then made a selection from the years 1932- 
1942, the result would be something very like Time 
Remembered. The selections give the reader a chance to 
look in on the Greenwood family from the mother’s view- 
point, to watch the daughter and two sons growing up, 
to get a considerable number of amazing insights into what 
makes them tick, to enjoy the relationship between parents 
and children in a family where they all really like one 
another. All the while, of course, the character of the 
recorder reveals itself in intimate and unselfconscious 
fashion. Particularly appealing is her gradual emergence 
from a not uncommon and rather narrow complacency to a 
gteater depth and breadth of understanding. 

Tucked away among the various escapades, funny and 
almost tragic—the parties, going away to school, entering 
college—there is one surprise package awaiting the reader. 
December 7, 1941, finds the eldest son serving in the Naval 
Reserve on the West Virginia at Pearl Harbor. His account 
of the tragedy, told to his mother months afterwards, is 
a remarkable piece of tight, graphic narration, effective in 
its stark freedom from heroics. 

Should a reader perchance be tempted to remark, “‘I’ll 
bet I could write something just as good about my family,” 
Time Remembered will have served an excellent purpose— 
creating an awareness and a relish of each passing minute of 
the here and now. Mary Strack McNirr 


GoLD IN THE StrEETS. By Mary Vardoulakis. Dodd, 
Mead and Co. $2.50 
INTO A COFFEE HOUSE in far-off Crete, one day at the 
beginning of this century, walked the agent of American 
industrialists, seeking Cretan laborers. Through an inter- 
preter, he explained to the gaping peasants a vision of 
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sudden wealth, of gold in the streets. His listeners wer 
simple men, close to the soil, hard-working and thrifty, 
hiding away from the stifling noon heat in the cool sanc. 
tuary of the kaffeneon. As they thought of the long month 
of ploughing and tending their olive trees, the small return, 
from their labor and the bright dreams which the in. 
terpreter’s words called forth, they saw before them th 
agent’s gold watch, his ready-made cigarettes and othe 
symptoms of affluence. 

Some of them decided to leave Crete, and this is the 
story of their Odyssey from their storied island to the 
mills of Chicopee, Massachusetts. It is a moving story of 
loneliness, bewilderment, reaction to a strange country and 
the huge mills, partial disillusionment and final resignation, 
Miss Vardoulakis is herself the daughter of immigrants who 
made the perilous passing and this, with the fact that she 
lived in Crete from 1932 to 1936, gives her a rich back. 
ground which overflows into her book as authentic at. 
mosphere. The novel won the fourth Dodd, Mead Inter. 
collegiate Fellowship, and it marks her as a writer of great 
promise. WituiaM A. Donacuy 


THE FrienDLy Persuasion. By Jessamyn West. Har- 

court, Brace and Co. $2.50 
THIS IS MISS WEST’S first book, but it is not one to be 
dismissed with faint praise or any of the clichés which some- 
times vaguely suggest that budding authors may do better 
next time; Miss West has done very well this time. 

Jess Birdwell, a Quaker “nurseryman with the best stock 
of berries and fruits west of Philadelphia” and his wife 
Eliza, the Quaker preacher “with a mind of her own,” are 
middle-aged in the first story in the book; they lead a happy 
life with their several children on the banks of the Muscata- 
tuck in Indiana. In the last story Jess is eighty years old 
and has come to a decision: “All my life I’ve been trying to 
do people good . . . . From now on, Eliza, I don’t figure 
there’s a thing asked of me but to love my fellow men.” 
In the intervening stories the children grow up; the ap- 
proach of Morgan’s Raiders brings a great problem to the 
sons; Eliza learns when that “mind of her own” must give 
way to Jess; Jess learns, through the great suffering of one 
of his customers, to give up morbid worry about a wen on 
his neck and give thanks to God for his many blessings. 

Eliza and Jess make their marriage a beautiful companion- 
ship, in spite of the differences in their temperaments which 
are so delicately brought out in the story “The Vase,” 
which rates place among the best short stories of any year. 

The Friendly Persuasion is not only “rich with lovely 
gleams”; it is rich in sensitive delineation of character, ia 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, in understanding of 
fine aspirations, in gaiety and wit, and in such beautiful 
prose that a reviewer is strongly tempted to quote passage 
after passage. Mary L. DuNN 


CHIEF JusTICE STONE AND THE SUPREME COURT. 

By Samuel J. Konefsky. The Macmillan Co. $3 
THIS BOOK PURPORTS to give an analysis and appraisal 
of the judicial theories of Chief Justice Stone during the 
past twenty years. It does not attempt “to paint a life-size 
portrait of the present Chief Justice.” Its main objective is 
to outline certain major phases of the constitutional theories 
advanced and developed by the Chief Justice during his 
judicial career. 

Professor Konefsky deals with the taxing power in intef- 
governmental relations, the commerce clause and State 
power, scope of Federal power, restraining the administrative 
process, “censoring” state regulation of economic activities 
and safeguarding civil liberties. His concluding chapter at- 
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tempts to sum up the nature of the judicial process as it is 
yiewed and applied by Chief Justice Stone. 

Professor Konefsky concludes that Chief Justice Stone 
abhors legalistic formulas and labels bringing about a kind 
of “arid constitutionalism” which emphasizes legal logic and 
minimizes actual experience. He classifies Chief Justice Stone 
along with Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Cardozo as legal 
realists. The author thinks that Chief Justice Stone’s greatest 
contribution has been his emphasis upon the constitutional 
guaranty of “liberty of the mind” evidenced in his famous 
dissent in Minersville School District v. Gobitis, the so called 
“flag salute” case. 

Within the limits of the purpose set forth by Professor 
Konefsky, he has made a creditable though preliminary 
analysis of Chief Justice Stone’s judicial accomplishments in 
the Supreme Court during the past twenty years. 

Wa ter B. KENNEDY 


At Home witH Music. By Sigmund Spaeth. Doubleday 

and Co. $3.50 
THE PLEASURE OF LISTENING to music of all kinds 
is now enjoyed by millions through radio and records, 
whereas only a decade or two ago comparatively few were 
given this opportunity. For this reason Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 
feels that books on music appreciation should be written in 
untechnical terms for the clearer understanding of music 
by the average listener. Although Dr. Spaeth has published 
twenty other books on music, this one might be called a 
summing up, for he acknowledges that he has taken some 
of his subject matter from his earlier books. This is a very 
well arranged book, pleasingly informative on all phases of 
music from its historical beginnings to the modern jazz 
and swing age. 

In one chapter Dr. Spaeth says: 
Many music lovers and particularly musicians take 
music too hard. They put it on such a high pedestal 
that they never actually get close to it . . . . Above all 
else, people should have the courage to say what they 
really think about music, and not be so eternally wor- 
ried over what somebody else may think and say. 

Every one who listens to good music through any modern 
medium will appreciate the author’s many useful sugges- 
tions. I wish I might have had a book as complete as this 
one, long before this. I have learned a great deal from every 
chapter, although I have been fortunate in being surrounded 
by the best in music and musicians. It is simple and enter- 
taining, yet clarifies so much that has always been steeped 
in a kind of exclusive mystery. 

The book is illustrated with a series of beautifully colored 
pictures of the great masters, taken from the unique Mag- 
navox collection. Opposite the picture is a short sketch of 
an incident in the life of the composer. The first Appendix 
is written by Frank Freimann of the Magnavox Company, 
explaining what is best in Radio-Phonograph features for 
your home. A second Appendix gives a biographical para- 
gtaph to each of the great composers. There is a long list 
of special records for children, followed by a fine glossary 
of musical terms, and lastly, an index. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 
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THe Late Water B. KENNEDY was acting Dean of 
the Fordham University Law School. A few days after he 
had submitted his review printed above, he died at the 
age of sixty-one, after a long and devoted service in the 
cause of Catholic higher education. AMERICA offers its 
prayers for the repose of his soul and for the consolation 
of his family. 
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THEATRE 


HOME OF THE BRAVE. With year’s end came ty 
plays of mediocre quality, although one was serious jy 
substance and both were serious in intention. First in im. 
portance and interest, but second in date of production, 
is Home of the Brave, by Arthur Laurents, presented ip 
The Belasco by Lee Sabinson, in association with Willian 
R. Katzell. It is a war play, with the scene in the Pacific 
theatre, and it has the benefit of adequate interpretation 
by capable actors in convincing settings by Ralph Alswang, 
Its only—rather, its most obvious—defect was caused by 
the indecision of the author in making up his mind whethe 
to dramatize anti-Semitism or battle fatigue. 

Mr. Laurents has the qualifications of a competent dram. 
atist. He has a sensitive ear for speech and the ability 
to refine it into virile dialog. He knows how to build up 
a scene. If he had concentrated on a single theme, Home of 
the Brave might be a stirring play instead of a near. 
success. As an interracial problem play, Home of th 
Brave is not as frank as Strange Fruit or Deep Are the 
Roots, nor anyway near so effective. As a war play, it lacks 
the clarity of Foxhole in the Parlor or A Sound of Hunting, 
and the poignancy of The Assassin. 

Anti-Semitism is a prevalent, and some say growing, 
American problem, more serious than all other racial an- 
tagonisms except color prejudice, but a long way behind 
that. In some respects the two leading minority problems 
follow a similar pattern. Both groups include human 
ostriches who think racial friction can be ameliorated by 
ignoring it and, at the other extreme, aberrant individuals 
who exaggerate pin-pricks. 

The leading character in Home of the Brave is a hyper- 
sensitive Jewish soldier with a persecution complex. His 
neurosis, which is the pivot of the plot, reduces anti- 
Semitism to the relative unimportance of personal insult. 
Age-long and worldwide hatred of Jews, the author implies, 
is really nothing more serious than international bad man- 
ners. Belsen indicates that it has deeper roots. 

While Home of the Brave is puerile social drama, there 
are scenes which suggest the author could have written 
an exciting play if he had concentrated on his other 
theme—the struggle of a medical officer to overcome 2 
baffling case of battle shock. While the doctor sweats and 
swears in his effort to restore his patient’s health, the 
audience wonders how his success or failure can affect 
interracial relationships. 


DUNIGAN’S DAUGHTER, presented in The Golden by 
the Theatre Guild, is perfect in all the unimportant details 
of production and barren of interest and sloppy in acting. 
The story, by S. N. Behrman, describes a clash between 
a predatory American capitalist and a high-minded rep- 
resentative of the State Department, both operating South of 
the Rio Grande. I gathered from the stilted dialog that the 
capitalist was grinding local peons to dust and the idealist 
wanted him to desist, because his ruthless methods hampered 
the good-neighbor policy. During the contest, the idealist 
has a casual affairs with the capitalist’s daughter, and later 
walks off with his opponent’s wife. I guess he won. 
Dennis King and June Havoc, co-starred in the produc- 
tion, do not win any new laurels, probably because Mr. 
Behrman neglected to provide them with a play. Luther 
Adler finds a part to his liking, however, and gives a fluent 
performance as a Mexican artist. The set, by Stewart Chaney, 
is a swank living-room in a tycoon’s villa. Elia Kazan 
directed. THeEopHitus Lew 
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FILMS 


LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN. It would be hard to imagine 
3 more fiendish heroine than the one this celluloid adaptation 
of Ben Ames Williams’ novel introduces to cinemagoers. 
If you are not acquainted with the diabolical doings of the 
girl who allows her jealousy and selfishness to drive her to 
murder, then suicide, be prepared for a few emotional jolts. 
Ellen is a heroine who can qualify as runner-up among the 
screen’s current crop of villains, but unfortunately Gene 
Tierney’s portrayal falls far short of the savagery that the 
part demands. A succession of breath-taking costumes and 
sets, as well as eye-filling scenes in Technicolor cannot blind 
an audience to the star’s acting inadequacy or to the fact 
that Cornel Wilde’s performance as the husband is a static 
one. However, there is drama in the story of a girl who 
allows her fanatical love for her husband to become so 
possessive that she refuses to share it with even her crippled 
brother-in-law, whom she permits to drown, or her unborn 
child, whom she murders. Finally, when the cold-blooded 
wife knows she is going to lose her spouse, she plots a 
neat little suicide that casts suspicion of murder on her own 
sister. All this leads up to a court-room climax where 
Vincent Price, as district attorney and one-time suitor 
of the dead vixen, gives about the best performance in 
the offering. Jeanne Crain is cast as the despised adopted 
sister of the heroine, and Mary Phillips has the hapless role 
of her mother. All in all, Leave her to Heaven is disappoint- 
ing, for the material merited better treatment. Nevertheless, 
adults may find it moderately entertaining. (Twentieth 


Century-Fox) 


WHISTLE STOP. Here a sordid story by Maritts Wolff 
has been translated into sordid screenfare. There is never a 
bit of brightness in the physical or spiritual life of the 
characters involved. A lazy hero (George Raft) with no 
ambition beyond good luck in his gambling, is loved by 
a heroine (Ava Gardiner) who gives up easy living in 
Chicago to return to a drab mid-Western town because she 
hopes the loafer will marry her. True, the girl does dream 
of helping the fellow to amount to something but the 
unconvincing and incongruous fade-out, suggesting the birth 
of beautiful love in a pastoral background, is arrived at 
after a series of unsavory incidents, with greed the inspira- 
tion for murder and theft. Victor McLaglen is gruesome in 
the part of a giant killer with a warped brain. This repellent 
piece merits an objectionable rating because of suggestive 
dialog, sequences and costumes, also because of insufficient 
moral compensation. (United Artists) 


THE SEVENTH VEIL. Because Hollywood seems to be 
letting us down rather badly these days, it would be pleasant 
to report that a new British import brightens the horizon. 
Sad to say, this really good production has been built around 
a group of people gifted with worldly attractiveness but 
minus one whit of moral sense. Through a series of flash- 
backs, the history of a brilliant concert pianist, on the brink 
of suicide, is unfolded. A psychiatrist places the victim 
of acute depression in a state of narco-hypnosis and then per- 
suades her to lift all those mental veils that have biased her 
viewpoint on life and living. Ann Todd and James Mason 
head a generally convincing cast. This is well handled drama 
but must be considered objectionable because of its utter 
lack of adequate moral compensation, (Universal) 
Mary SHERMAN 


This Publishing Business 
GOD AND THE ATOM 


The Atom Bomb has, by the fact of its use, raised a vast 
moral question in a way that man’s conscience finds it 
difficult to sidestep. In the ordinary way conscience’s first 
reactions are its keenest, and it soon quiets down. But with 
the Bomb it is different—even if we were impatient at the 
time with any questioning of a deed which brought so 
spectacular a victory—questioning will not die down but 
only bothers us the more. 


Yet deeper even than the moral problem raised by its use, 
we are beginning to realize that its mere existence—the 
unlocking of the incredible might locked up in a thing 
too small to be seen by any microscope—brings us into a 
new era in which all the problems of religion must be 
looked at again; for in this new world, neither religion 
nor anything else looks the same. 


It is always so. Every discovery that has revolutionized 
man’s picture of the universe has had a troubling impact 
upon his religion. So it was when astronomy discovered 
that the earth was not the center of the universe, and 
again when geology started the theorists on the road of 
evolution, and again when psychology told us of the sub- 
liminal self: now it is the turn of physics. And if there is 
one thing that the believer should have learned, it is the 
folly of just letting the impact happen, instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to bring what science has discovered about 
the universe into fruitful relation with what religion knows 
of God, especially His Omnipotence, His Wisdom and 
His Love. 


So Monsignor Knox has seen. For the first time since he 
began his monumental work of translating Scripture, he 
has interrupted it—to write this book. He analyzes the 
shock brilliantly. For minds which have never grasped the 
depths of religion, there is a tendency to think that the 
Atom is so near to infinite in power (and man so near to 
infinite in power now that he can use it) that God is less 
necessary than ever. For the religious mind there is a prob- 
lem of re-seeing the universe; faith has readjustments to 
make at a deeper level, and not only faith, but hope too, 
which is the key to vitality, and charity, more obviously 
needed than ever if this terrifying power now in man’s 
hand is not to be used for the destruction of the world. 
All this is discussed by Monsignor Knox at once profoundly 
and simply and with that lucidity which is the very heart 
of wit. (F. J. S.) GOD AND THE ATOM $2.00 


In answer to a number of inquiries, we should like 
to say that THEOLOGY AND SANITY by F. J. 
Sheed is due for publication early in the Fall. 


At your booksellers or 


Sheed & Ward, 63-5 Av. N. Y.C. 3 
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NEW BOOK FOR RETREATANTS 


A volume for meditative reading on the life 
and example of Christ 


w 


KNOW YOUR 
KING 


REFLECTIONS ON LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR 


by Robert F. Grewen, S.]. 


w 


This book by the director of the Jesuit Retreat House 
im Syracuse, N. Y., follows the traditional plan of 
The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Father Grewen 
sketches the living God made Man, just as he appeared 
on earth, and then shows that man, no matter how 
earthly his everyday occupations, can fulfill his real 
destiny only by following the pattern of Christ. 


NEW YEAR GIFT FOR RETREATANTS 
LAY OR RELIGIOUS 


$2 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 
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PARADE 


SHAKESPEARE’S Macbeth altered to harmonize with moj. 
ern conditions... 

Scene I. (Miss Hetty Hecate, producer of radio pr. 
grams, enters the office of G. J. Sellers, executive of , 
large advertising agency. Following her are three witches.) 


Miss Hecate: Good morning, Mr. Sellers, here are th | 
three witches I told you about. (Sellers shakes hands with 


Miss Hecate and the witches. All sit down.) 

Sellers (to witches): Hetty Hecate thinks your act j 
good and might go over big. (Witches say nothing.) 
Miss Hecate: Come, beldams, come. Be not saucy, over. 
bold, but speak to Mr. Sellers. Tell him of your vessels 
your spells, your charms and everything beside, so we may 
go upon the air o’er national hook-up. 

Ist Witch: Round about the cauldron go; in the poison’ 
entrails throw. 

All Witches: Double, double, toil and trouble: Fire burp 
and cauldron bubble. 

Miss Hecate: In the charmed pot they hurl sweltere 
venom, fillet of the fenny snake, ¢ye of newt and toe of 
frog, wool of bat and tongue of dog, adder’s fork and 
blind-worm’s sting, lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing... 
Sellers (registering interest): Sounds pretty good. 

Miss Hecate: You said you have a sponsor? 

Sellers: That’s right, Sandman’s Sleeping Pills. Fans in 
the studio audience could ask them questions. . . . Then they 
could go through their routine and answer. 

Miss Hecate: Vll take a thousand a week for a start. (She 
and the three witches sign contracts.) 


Scene II. Broadcasting studio. 

Announcer: In a few seconds, you will hear the famous 
Three Witches, in a program sponsored by Sandman’s Sleep- 
ing Pills. No need to count sheep; just take a pill and 
sleep. . . . Get your questions ready for the Witches. 
Witches: Hail, fans, hail! (Applause.) (Witches drop 
gall of goat, slips of yew sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse, 
maw of ravin’d salt-sea shark, etc., into cauldron.) 

Ist Witch: Fillet of a fenny snake, in the cauldron boil 
and bake. For a charm of powerful trouble, like a hell-broth 
boil and bubble. 

Announcer: The far-famed witches are now gliding into 
their world-celebrated dance around the boiling cauldron 
Ist Witch: Round about the cauldron go. 

2nd Witch: Thrice the brindled cat hath mew’d. 

3rd Witch: Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined. 
All Three: Double, double, toil and trouble: Fire burn and 
cauldron bubble (Applause). 

Announcer: All right, folks, the distinguished brew is 
ready. Step up with questions. . . . Your name, Madame? 
This is Mrs. Macbeth, folks. Address your question to thes 
distinguished witches, Madame. 

Mrs. Macbeth: My husband has had insomnia since the 
sudden death of his dear friends Duncan and Banquo. 
He moans: “Macbeth shall sleep no more. Macbeth hath 
murdered sleep.” 

Ist Witch: Tell him to beware a man named Macduff. 
All Witches: Double, double, toil and trouble: Fire burs 
and cauldron bubble. Cool it with a baboon’s blood, Thea 
the charm is firm and good. 

Announcer : Madame, even though Mr. Macbeth’s consciencé 
may be disturbed, Sandman’s pills will put him to sleep. 
Be the conscience good or bad, it’s all the same to Sand- 
man’s. At any drug store, folks, anywhere, any time. Nest 
question, please. The witches await. | JoHn A. TOOMEY 





























CORRESPONDENCE 


_ RELATIONS WITH SPAIN 
Eprror: Among the elementary prerequisites of a tolerable 


international order is the willingness of nations to keep 
their promises. Nations that by their deeds belie their words, 
especially if they be among the great Powers, are the prime 
authors of distrust among members of the international 
community. This vital point is raised by the recent course 
of our official policy toward the Spanish Government, which 


- our Government recognized without reserve before the 


Yalta Conference. 
On November 8, 1942, the American Ambassador at 
Madrid publicly delivered to Franco a personal letter from 


| our late President in explanation of the Allied military ex- 


pedition to North Africa. The letter began: 
Dear General Franco: It is because your nation and 
mine are friends in the best sense of the word and be- 
cause you and I are sincerely desirous of the continua- 
tion of that friendship for our mutual good that I want 
very simply to tell you of the compelling reasons that 
have forced me to send a powerful American military 
force to the assistance of the French Possessions in 
North Africa. 
After an account of the nature and purpose of our mili- 
tary operations, the President closed as follows: 
I hope you will accept my full assurance that these 
moves are in no shape, manner or form directed against 
the Government or people of Spain or Spanish Morocco 
or Spanish territories—metropolitan or overseas. I be- 
lieve the Spanish Government and the Spanish people 
wish to maintain neutrality and to remain outside the 
war. Spain has nothing to fear from the United Na- 
tions. I am, my dear General, your sincere friend, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Quoted in full by Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, Wartime Mission in Spain, New York, 
1945, p. 91.) 
In the intercourse of honorable men, such assurances have 
their unmistakable worth. I am unable to grant the good 
faith of an American policy that, with or without the con- 
currence of other nations, would now efficaciously scuttle 
the “full assurance that these moves are in no shape, manner 
or form directed against the Government or people of Spain.” 
But this is not all. Two months after the President’s 
personal letter to Franco, in the current of friendly confi- 
dence which it was calculated to set in motion, the American 
Ambassador at Madrid, at a gathering of diplomats and high 
Spanish officials, delivered an address in the course of which 
he made the official assurances of our Government to Spain 
more definite still. News of this discourse appeared in our 
papers on the following day. The AP dispatch, as printed 
in the New York Herald Tribune of January 16, 1943, con- 
tained in direct quotation these words of the Ambassador: 
If the political and social institutions of this country 
undergo change or modification in future years, it will 
be the work of Spaniards within Spain—not of the 
United States or of Spanish emigrés. 
On the part of the man who spoke them, those were cer- 
tainly words of honor and of honesty. He was the American 
Ambassador in function in Spain, speaking publicly and with 
formality, clarifying our commitment on a concrete point 
of the gravest consequence. In the improbable hypothesis 
that his words were not in fact an acceptable expression of 
the official intent of our Government, our Government was 
at liberty to say so without dishonor, before, not after seek- 
ing and obtaining, in the unrescinded strength of them, 


grave benefits from the Spanish Government. To belie those 
words now by our deeds would be a flagrant breach of faith 
in our American conduct of international relationships. 

It is not by compounding with our hopes, however sincere 
these may be, of UNO, that we can make duplicity respect- 
able, or avert its just effect upon the diplomatic credit of 
the government that practises it. Our Government, since 
Yalta and Potsdam, does not “like” Franco. In the order of 
deeds, however, General Franco did keep faith with us. Is 
American honor to be forfeited? 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Epcar R. Smoruers. S. J. 


FIRST NEWMAN CLUB 


Eprror: In your issue of December 13 appears an article 
written by Rev. Gerald Kernan, S. J., telling the story of 
the founding of the first Newman Club. 

I marvel at the memory of my old classmate, Dr. Joseph 
Walsh. He remembers many interesting details that I had 
forgotten. 

None of the charter members of the Club realized they 
were building for the future. The Hierarchy saw the possi- 
bilities for good in this movement after Father John Keogh, 
the first full-time Chaplain of the Club, had traveled East, 
West, North and South establishing Newman Clubs at non- 
Catholic colleges and universities throughout the land. This 
work was done at his own expense. Wherever he went some 
Catholic youths have been saved to the Church, and a re- 
newed interest has been manifest in the study of the life 
and writings of that great churchman, Cardinal John Henry 
Newman. 


Milwaukee, Wis. T. L. Harrmcton, M.D. 


CATHOLICS IN THE NAVY 


Eprror: Mrs. Fahey’s article in the December 8 issue of 
AMERICA contrasts oddly in some of its statements with 
objections against peacetime conscription which have ap- 
peared periodically in your admirable magazine. I refer to 
the fact that not the least of the dangers of military life is 
the moral laxity and gradual flaccidity, if not downright 
indifference, that creeps into a man’s religious views and 
practices. 

I have seen officers and men of the regular Navy who 
after over twenty years of service were exemplary Catholics 
and whose frequency at the altar rail would put many a 
suburban parishioner to shame. But my own observation 
has been that such men are in the minority and that fallen- 
away Catholics by the score can be found for each fervent 
communicant. It goes without saying that the percentage 
of fallings-away is far higher than in civilian life. 

With all due respect to Mrs. Fahey and her views, I would 
respectfully point out that the situations of the midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy and that of the naval officer after 
a score of years of alternate sea and shore duty are vastly 
different, and that doubtless Catholic Chaplains who have 
served us so selflessly in this war could give us a more ac- 
curate account of the true picture—an account more com- 
plete and detailed than I could offer with my four short 
years in the Naval Reserve, an account which would be in 
direct contradiction to the implications of the article in 
question. 

San Francisco, Calif. Naval OFFICER 
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MOBILIZE FOR WAR ON WAR! 


“If a generation has ever had to appreciate in 
the depths of its conscience the call: ‘War on 


war’, it is certainly the present generation.” 


... Pius XII 


If Catholics are to bear their full share in this 
great common effort for civilization, they must 
know the United Nations and its Charter. 


OUR WAY T0 PEACE 
IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


BY 
Rosert A. GraHaM, S.J. 


Research Section, Institute of Social Order 


WituiaM L. Lucey, S.J. 
Professor of Diplomatic History 


Holy Cross College 


James L. Burke, S.J. 
Chairman, Department of History and Government 


Boston College 


Co-authors of “Hope for Peace at San Francisco” 


A precise, non-technical explanation of the 
meaning, ideals, principles, machinery of the 
United Nations Organization. An analysis of 
the Charter. Probes every angle of the much 
discussed veto. Highlights moral elements and 
spiritual issues. Includes topics for discus- 
sion and full text of Charter with organization- 


al chart. 


Here is an important weapon in the war on war. 
READY JANUARY 10—ORDER NOW! 


Single by mail: 25¢ 4 copies: $1 


$0 copies for $8.75 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 
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THE WORD 


IN Topay’s GosPeL (Octave of the Epiphany) the Churc, 
shows us John the Baptist pointing out Christ as the Lam} 
of God Who takes away the sins of the world. John ha 
come to this knowledge only by degrees. He did not knoy 
Jesus by sight, but only that He was to come and be ma 
manifest in Israel. Then he learned he would recognix 
Christ by the descent of the Holy Spirit in the form of ; 
dove upon Him. This sign was given at the baptism of 
Jesus; and henceforth John’s mission was “to decrease” 
(while Jesus increased) and to give testimony that “this 5 
the Son of God.” 

And even today Christ does not show Himself all at onc. 
and completely to all of us. His showing forth, His manj. 
festation, is a gradual thing. So it was even with Our Lady, 
For nine months, in her womb, He made himself more and 
more clearly known, as any child in any mother’s womb, 
until at last He lay in the manger before her eyes. Then for 
years He let her watch His character unfold until even on 
Calvary He had still more to show her of Himself. Ajj 
through His life He showed Himself to His people mor 
and more clearly—His character, His ideals, His way of life 
—until His very heart was laid bare on Calvary, and th 
clarity of His Divinity shone blindingly in the Resurrection 
and the Ascension. It is interesting to study His teaching 
methods with His Apostles, how, bit by bit, He revealed 
Himself to them. Even after His Ascension He sent the Holy 
Spirit to continue this explaining of Christ to the Apostles 
and to the world. 

Now this showing of Himself by Christ should not leave 
us with mere barren knowledge. As we know Him, He 
should change us. “Grant,” we pray in today’s Collect, 
“that He Who has vouchsafed to become, in nature and 
visibly, one of ourselves, may renew us inwardly in the like. 
ness of His own spirit.” This is our life, this gradual inward 
growth in Christlikeness, through the knowledge that He 
gives us of Himself. Little by little we grow in knowledge 
of Him, cf His ways, of His wishes for us, until at last we 
are ready for that last and complete manifestation, the 
knowledge that transforms us from mortality to immortality 
—the unveiled vision of His Divinity and humanity in 
Heaven. “Now this is life everlasting,” said Jesus at the 
Last Supper, “that they may know Thee, the only true God, 
and Him Whom Thou hast sent, Jesus Christ” (John 17:3). 

There is one short Act of Consecration to the Sacred 
Heart which concludes: “‘and there, as I can bear the lesson, 
teach me Thy blessed ways.” In childhood He teaches us 
Himself in childish ways through the lessons and examples 


of parents (and even then the first lesson is obedience). Then | 


in school days, teachers and priests and the widening world, 
to which a child must adapt himself, show us more and more 
of Christ. In every prayer we ever say, He teaches us more 
of Himself. He offers us some big or little bit of Himself 
in every sermon, in every piece of confessional counsel, in 
every Mission and Retreat, in every hour of reading about 
our Faith, in every thinking on His life, in every message of 
Bishops and Pope. 

It is Christ Who manifests Himself in joy and in sorrow, 
in duty and in love, in work and pleasure, in sickness and 
in hard things as well as in the pleasant. As we go through 
life, we learn that we must know the working Christ, if we 
are to know the Christ at ease. We must know the asking 
Christ, if we are to know the giving Christ. We must know 
the exacting Christ if we are to know the rewarding Christ; 
the suffering Christ if we are to know the Christ triumphant. 
This indeed is life—to know Christ. Jorn P. DELANEY 
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A Check List of Books 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF JOHN ENGLAND 
By PETER GUILDAY 


Biography of the first bishop of Charleston. Gives an 
authentic picture of the times in which this patriotic 
prelate lived. A history of the Church a century ago; 
a history of the period. Monsignor Guilday is the emi- 
nent professor of American Church history at Catholic 
University. Beautifully bound 2 vols.; 1,173 pp. $10 


KINDLY LIGHT 
Edited by DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S.J. 


A Cardinal Newman Prayer Book. Several hundred 
passages from the Cardinal’s writings on God, Christ, 
man, his destiny and his trials, for your prayerful reading 
or meditation. A beautiful gift to anyone during the 
Cardinal’s centenary year. $2 


PIUS XII ON 
WORLD PROBLEMS 
Compiled by JAMES W. NAUGHTON, S.J. 


An analytic classification of the doctrines propounded by 
Pius XII in encyclicals, special pronouncements, letters, 
addresses, radio broadcasts. The compiler presents the 
papal teachings in a running discourse incorporating all 
essential quotations. $2 


SHINING IN DARKNESS 
By FRANCIS X. TALBOT, SJ. 


Thirteen one-act playlets based on the Gospel text and 
dramatizing in poetic prose the great events of Christmas 
and Easter. Suitable especially for Classroom reading 
and church drama groups. $2 


THE FOLLOWING 
OF CHRIST 
By GERARD GROOTE 


Here is the original text without the changes, omissions, 
and additions of Thomas 4 Kempis. The spiritual diary 
of a deacon of Utrecht. Edited by Van Ginneken and 
Englished by Joseph Malaise, S.J. Purse size, beauti- 
fully bound. $1.50 


WE OFFER THEE 
By JOHN P. DELANEY, SJ. 


Brief commentaries on the Sunday Gospels skilfully 
linked to the Mass. 59 sermonettes on all the big and 
little things of Catholic life. Excellent sermon material 
for priests; meditation points for Religious and laymen. 
Appeared first in the author's column, “The Word”, in 
America. $2.50 


KNOW YOUR KING 
By ROBERT F. GREWEN, S.J. 


A book for any layman who has made, or is about to 
make, a retreat. A present for priests or religious com- 
munities. Follows the traditional order of St. Ignatius’ 
Spiritual Exercises, but puts special stress on the Life of 
Christ as model. $2 


MAJOR TRENDS IN 
AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY 


By FRANCIS X. CURRAN, S.J. 


A unique history. Previous Catholic historians have 
ignored the story of American Protestantism; they have 
not concerned themselves about the general history of 
the Catholic Church in this country. Here for the first 
time, is a general survey of Christianity in the United 
States. Publication due February Ist. $2.50 


IN TOWNS AND 
LITTLE TOWNS 


By LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 

A lovely and loved collection of poems by the self- 
crowned laureate of all towns and little towns. The en- 
tire text of the original book, plus a supplement of new 
poems and a delightful preface by the author. $2 


MINT BY NIGHT 
By ALFRED BARRETT 


Fresh, mystical, vibrant . . . a volume of selected and 
mature poetry. A book as refreshing as its title. $1.50 


MUSH YOU MALEMUTES 


By BERNARD HUBBARD, S.J. 


Best known modern book on Alaska; thousands sold to 
the Armed Forces there. Father Hubbard—story teller, 
photographer, scientist, Government adviser on the region 
—writes a magnificent narrative of his explorations and 
offers 200 superb pictures. $3 
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The Holy Bible Includes The Psalms that Date Back More Than Two Thousand Years, 
In the Early Church The Psalms Were the Only Prayerbook of the People. 


King David was the author of The 
Psalms, prayers of praise, petition and 
thanksgiving. The Psalms, as prayers, 
have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation through the cen- 
turies. 


The Psalms have been declared by the 
Catholic Church to be the inspired 
word of God as one of the books of 
the Bible. 


The Psalms appear in Latin-English with 
special prayerbook features and prayer 
reflection with commentary and verse 
text separation for each of the 150 
Psalms. 


The importance of The Psalms as pray. 
ers has been recognized by the Churc 
through the centuries. 


In the fourth century St. Ambrose con. 
sidered it blameworthy if a person 
ended a journey without reciting some 
Psalms. in the fifth century writes S$, 
Jerome, “The Psalms are continually to 
be heard in the fields and vineyards." 


Cardinal Wiseman writes, "The Psalms 
contain almost every possible petition 
and expression of every feeling from 
loftiest joy to the deepest sorrow.” 





Jie PSALMS 


A PRAYERBOO K 
Approved English translation with Latin text authorized by POPE PIUS XII 


Preface, Explanatory Introductions, Verse Summaries, Reflections, Commentaries, Topical Guides by Rev. W. H. McClellan, S.J, 
Rev. J. F. Rowan, D.D., L.S.S., Rev. J. E. Coleran, $.J., Dom Bede Babo, O.S.B., and Rev. F. P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


CONTENTS RECOMMENDED FOR 

1—Foreword, explanation of the Psalms The Psalms are prayers suited for all ages and groups, 
2—Psalms—lIn Latin and English all walks of life, men, women and children. 
3—Prayerbook classification The Psalms are divinely inspired prayers cherished by 
4—Introduction and verse explanation the Ancient Church and most inspiring for the people 
5—Commentary for each Psalm of today. The Psalms as Sacred Seripture represent the 
6—Spiritual Reflections for each of 150 Psalms best in spiritual reading and meditation for seminary and 
7—Index and glossary novitiate. 


THE PSALMS—Latin-English — 454"x7” — Printed in two colors — 450 pages — $3.85 per copy boxed 





LATIN EDITION —{Latin only}—Authorized American edition of new Official Latin Version of the 
Psalms edited by the Professors of the Pontifical Biblical Institute. $2.50 per copy. 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL PRAYERBOOKS 


Special Prayerbook Offer — These three books at a gift rate of $9.85 


THE RACCOLTA — Official Indul- THE PSALMS — The Prayerbook of inspired Prayers. NEW ROMAN MISSAL — 

genced Prayers of the Church. The Latin-English Edition, Preface, commentary and reflections A Missal for daily mass use. 

New English translation by Rev. by Rev. W. H. McClellan, S.J., Rev. James E. Coleran, A complete Missal for every day in 
Joseph P. Christopher, Ph.D. and Rev. S.J. and Rev. John F. Rowan, D.D., S.S.L. A prayerbook the year which includes prayers for 
Charles E. Spence, M.A. 700 prayers containing the complete 150 Psalms from the Bible. Pray- every purpose. An illustrated study 
for every occasion and purpose. ers of petition, adoration, thanksgiving. The Psalms rs- plan by Very Rev. Msgr. William R. 
Imit. Lea.—boxed, $3.85 per copy. spond to every need for prayer. Imit. Lea.—boxed, $3.85. Kelly, Ph.D. Imit. Lea.—$4.00 the copy: 


28-28 PARK PLACE 223-5 W. WASHGTN. {06CHAUNCY ST. 429 MAIN ST. 758 M 
4 g ee RS ING. = Alsonauin 4.3055 Phone Franklin 8936 Phone Liberty 1150 Phone Main 0760 Phone Sutter 519 
+ NEW YORK 7 CHICAGO 6 BOSTON |i CINCINNATI | SAN FRANC! 
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